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For You, Dear Reader 


Have you ever found anyone who had other 
than good words to say for FIELD AND STREAM? 

And did you ever stop to think that many 
of your friends have never seen the magazine? 

Every hamlet, town or city has still from 
One person to several thousand persons who would 
feel indebted to the one bringing to their 
attention the favorite publication of the 
great brotherhood of American gentlemen sports- 
men. They only await your invitation to join 
the “Family Circle”. 

Why not persuade the bright boys and girls 
you know, to form clubs of. “FIELD and STREAM 
subscribers” ? 

Or, if you are looking for a good business 
proposition, why not go at this yourself? It 
is a very easy matter to sell subscriptions for 
this publication at one dollar yearly. You will 
find it not only profitable, but pleasant and 
commendable work, because you will be promoting 
in the most practical way possible a more gen- 
eral interest in the protection of our game and 
forests, a higher standard of sportsmanship, 
and the charms of Nature out of doors. 

All you require to begin operations is a 
copy of the magazine. Your honest zeal and the 
attractions on the opposite page will do the 
rest. Here are our very liberal terms for forming 
clubs: 

For 5 Subscribers you get $5. You send us $3.75. Your 
profit is $1.25 
For 10 Subscribers you get $10. Yo send us $7. Your 
profit is $3. 
For 25 Subscribers you get $25. Yousend us $16.25 Your 
profit is $8.75 

This plan makes it a business-like trans- 
action and for that reason it is so much better 
than “premium offers”. 

Some of our readers have secured as many 
as one hundred subscriptions ina week. Result: 
$35. profit, a hundred more fellow beings and 
their families made happy by the monthly visit 
of FIELD and STREAM and a resulting increase in 
the ranks of true sportsmen. 

Why not begin the good work at once? 




















| Are you following Field a Stream's 


10,000 MILE CRUISE ? 


By starting with the July, 1901, number, you can follow the complete and illustrated account 
ot this no vel and venturesome cruise now being made by Messrs. James and Noland in the 

Dipper,” an eighteen-foot skiff, using oars and paddles only. It will require a year’s time 
and covers 10,000 miles cf interesting territory. 





Field and Stream 


AMERICA’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN AND OUTDOOR LOVERS 


This unique and high-grade monthly is placed within reach of all at the popular 

price of $1.00 yearly from the publishers, or 1Oc. a copy from newsdealers. 

Each year's subscription ($1.00) entitles the subscriber to a choice of 

above engravings by distinguished artists. A five years’ subscription ($5.00) 
secures the entire set of six pictures. These pictures, 

are not for sale, but are only given as a compliment to our subscribers. 

SOME OF THE which make Field and Stream, the most popular maga- 

FEATURES zine of its kind, worth many times the subscription 

price are: Finely illustrated stories by practical writers; 

How, when and where to go Shooting and Fishing; Game, Fish and Forest 


Preservation; Popular Natural History; Kennel Department; Belgian Hare 
Department, by Judge Crabtree; departments of exceptional ieteseet 6 about the 


ADIRONDACKS MAINE WOODS 


Conducted by Harry V. RaAprForp, the Conducted by Miss CoRNELIA T. Crossy, 
‘‘Adirondack”’ Murray of to-day. popularly known as ‘‘ Fly Rod.” ¢ 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS : 


JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION, 46 West Broadway, New York 





















“At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
for Christmas comes but once a year.” 


—THOMAS TUSSER. 


Christmas Gitt 


To your SPORTSMAN FRIEND 
GUNNER or ANGLER 
MAN or WOMAN ttf 


we suggest a subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, 








Send One Dollar and we will send the 
Magazine for one year with a Presentation 
Card, like the form below, filled out. Also 
a choice of the framing pictures, shown on 
other side of this page, all of which are of 
peculiar interest and possess high artistic 
merit. (Designate by numbers.) 





Christmas, 1901. 


ee eae ee indceisisidal 
PRESENTS HIS COMPLIMENTS TO 


and begs that you Will accept this Magazine as a 
token of good-will with best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas—and wishing you the same, we are, 


Respectfully, FIELD AND STREAM. 














For a novel and pleasing gift to your friends who 
never cast a fly or tramped the woods with a gun, this 
magazine is just the gift, and may direct them to the 
pleasures and benefits of sport by field and stream. 
course you will also think of your favorite guide and 
“those country friends.” 
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“ The smell of the soil will be on its pages.” 


COUNTRY LIFE 


IN 


AMERICA 


A Montuiy ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE OF OUTDOOR 
WorRK AND PLEASURE 






E began on November first the publication of a new magazine devoted, as 
its title indicates, to gardening, horticulture, nature study, and everything 
out of doors. It is very beautiful, interesting, practical, timely. The 

editor is Professor Liberty H. Bailey, well known as an authority and author on all 
matters pertaining to the subjects to which the magazine is devoted. The following 
is an extract from the editor’s announcement : 


‘Only when we love the country is country life worth living. Contentment and satisfaction of soul are 
beyond all questions of pecuniary reward. We will clasp hands with every person who loves the country; 
we will engender that love in persons who love it not; and thus would we come into sympathy with all 


mankind 
The illustrations are specially elaborate and beautiful, and the magazine has 
both page and type of large size. The price is 25 cents a number, $3.00 a year, 
and yearly subscriptions are now invited. 











DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ CO., 34 Union Square, New York 
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.. WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR HOUSE... 


John F. Douthitt 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY 
AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 








NEAR 26TH STREET NEW YORK 
t 

Tapestry Raraniry, Taine, tt ghgte from. 3 Artes emotoed, tnctutng 

Paintings Special designs for special rpoms furnished. 





We can show you effects NEVER_before thought of, and at moderate 

prices, too. Write for Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to all 

Artistic Home vores ‘of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. We are 
educating ime country in Color Harmony. AA sup’ Pply., Ri tars Ben ar’ woe to 

Decorations make up the tntestor of a home—STAINED GL RPETS, 
ad ioite, "Par re TILES, WINDOW SHADES, ART HANG- 





For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all kinds of weed ont, carpets, 


R ‘ draperies. To be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little 

ussian more than Burlaps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, 

Kg being softer, smocther and more rich and restful. We recommend these most 
apestry highly. We have made special silk draperies to match them. Send 10c for 


Postage on samples. 





For Wall Hangings. They are pasted on like wall paper. They are taking 
the place of the latter, being softer and more Artistic, costing a very litttle 


Gobelin Art more—about the same as wall paper at. $1.00 a roll. We have them in styles 
of Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
Cretons College stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bombay, Delft, Soudan— 
and, maask you, we have draperies to match. Send 2c to pay postage on 

samples, 





New styles designed b: one medal artists. Send 50c to prepay express on 
Wall P. rs large sample dDooks and ery.. Will include drapery ‘samples in pocuage. 
ape See our Antique, Metallic, nch, Pressed Silks and Ilda effects. ave 
different wall hangings with draperies specially made to match. 





We have draperies to match all kinds of. hangings from 15 ce ard. 

Dra: ries This is a very important feature to attain the acme of artistic po BR. in 

pe decoration. No matter how much or how little you want to spend, you must 
have harmony in form and color. Send 25c for shmpl les. 





If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send you free 
color scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. (Regular charge for this is 
.00). Tell us what you want on the walls of the e_ Drincipel foc cwr paint, 
FREE paper or stuff. by | can decorate pour house from p. If possible, 
send us the plans: ly pencil outline will do. Tell us if mee want curtains, 
carpets, furniture—in fact, itemize to us everything you desire. If you have 
any or all of these articles let us know the color of them, so we can bring 
them into the color scheme. Send 25c to pay pos 





Douthitt’s The art book of the‘century. 200 royal quarto | filled with full-page 
colored illustrations of modern home interiors and studies. FY $2.00. If 


sfonwel of Act you want to be up in decoration send $2.00 for this book; wort 





Six 3-hour tapes nting lessons, in studio, $5.00. Complete written in- 
i 








pen ne gg = by mail Tapestry paintin rented: full size drawings, 
School ints, brushes, etc., supplied.. Nowhere, Pa: 2 net e exoented. are such ddvan- 
ges offered pupils. ew catalogue of 225 stu 2c. Send $1.00 for com- 
ey instructions in tapestry painting and Zan of studies. 
pestry We manufacture Tapestry Materials superior to foreign goods and half the 
Ta - rice. Book of samples, 40 —_ Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 
Materials inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3 
Multi-Color 4 Special | Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters in the exact colors and 
? a tints of originals. Large catalogue containing 232 plates, showing sizes and 
Photog phy a prices, 50c, postage prepaid. 


SPORTING PRINTS: Full Line MUCHA POSTERS. 
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The First Thing 
the 






Doctor Does 


No matter what your trouble is—is to get your bowels 
working properly, and prescribes some sort of 'axative 


and he is right. 


About every disease you can think of 


creeps into the system when it is clogged up—full of 
poison, caused by constipation. Keep disease out by 
keeping constipation out. ‘“ Laxakola Does It.” 
Laxakola, the great tonic laxative, keeps the bowels 
open and regular, strengthens the mucous membrane of 





the stomach and acts directly 
upon the liver and kidneys, 
keeping them active and 
strong, the blood is purified, 
every organ and function of 
the body is strengthened, nerv- 
ousness disappears and you 
feel invigorated and _ toned 
up. 

For tired, worn out, faded 
women, whose systems are run 
down, blood thin, faces drawn 
and haggard, and that general 
“all gone” feeling, Laxakola 
is the ideal medicine. It gently 
moves the bowels and thus re- 
moves the cause, while its mar- 
vellous tonic properties clears 
the complexion, stimulates the 
liver, quickens the circulation, 
increases the flesh, brightens 
the eye and recuperates and 
tones up the entire system. 








LaxakKola for 


It is a gentle and safe remedy to use during all 
peculiar and delicate constitutions require a mild 


Women 


conditions of health of the gentler sex whenever;their 
and efficient laxative and tonic, and is invaluable in 
assisting to relieve obstructions which otherwise would lead to more or less severe pain or illness, It 
improves the complexion, brightens the eye, sharpens the appetite, quickens the circulation, removes 
muddy and blotched condition of the skin and cures sick headache toa certainty by Removing the Cause. 

To women suffering from chronic constipation, headaches, biliousness, dizziness, sallowness of the 
skin and dyspepsia, LAXAKOLA will invariably bring relief and a speedy sure. 

At druggists, 25c. and 50c. Send for free sample to THE LAXAKOLA CO., 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
On receipt of 50c. in stamps or postal note we will express a@ large bottle, holding nearly three times as 
much as the small size, all charges prepaid. 
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THE ORGHARD FRUIT 
COLONY, 


Orchard, Ada Co., Idaho. 
7,000 ACRES CHOICE FRUIT LANDS 


Perfect Irrigation System 
for Every Acre Sold. 





We have the largest Prune Orchard in Idaho, and 
when our plans shall have been completed we will 
have the largest Orchard in the World. 


PRUNES, APPLES AND PEARS. 


The exhibits of Prunes from Idaho, in 1893, at the 
World's Fair in Chicago, received the highest award, 
on account of size and flavor of the fruit. Its Apples 
and Pears compare favorably with OREGON and 
CALIFORNIA fruit. 

This Colony is located on the OREGON SHORT 
LINE, branch of the UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
425 miles west of Granger, Wyoming, and is one of 
the most beautiful locations in the West. 

We place our land to settlers at $35.00 to $45.00 
per acre, with water, payable $10.00 per acre cash, 
and balance in 1, 2 and 3 years. 


WM. H. MARTIN, 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Room 1017 Empire Building, 
71 Broadway, New York. 


Agent at Cheyenne, Wyoming, R. N. MATSON, 
No. 21 Carey Biock. 
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International Colonizing Co. 


EMPIRE BUILDING, 71 Broadway, Room 1,017, New York City. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 50,000—unassessable—Shares $10 each. 


OFFICERS: DIRECTORS: 
WM. R. TOWNSEND HENRY A. WHITING 
MATTHEW P. SE} CASSIUS M. GILBERT 
ARTHUR F. CARMODY ........ Sec ROSWELL O. STEBBINS 
WM. H. MARTIN DAN DANEHY 


BANK OF DEPOSIT: WELLS, FARGO & CO., 63 Broadway. 


The Cartagena Terminal and Improvement Company, Limited, has a tract of 


lanc¢ 

(THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES,) 
on the east bank of the Magdalena River,about five hundred miles from the coast. 
It is about 1,000 feet above the level of the sea and has a frontage on the river of 
about 25 miles. 

The property will be divided into 20, 49, 80 and 100 acre farms and sold to the first 
500 settlers at $5 per acre, payable $1 per acre cash and $1 per acre in four equal 
annual payments, without interest. 

The climate, soil and productions are the same as Southern California, to which 
are added Tropical Fruits, such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, Pine- 
apples, Grapes, Cocoa and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root, Tobacco, etc. 

TIMBER. 

In addition to the agricultural products mentioned, we have thousands of acres 
of all varieties of hard woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum Vitae, Oak, Spanish 
Cedar, Ash, Laurel, Redwood—suitable for cabinet work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, 
Sarsaparilla, Cinnamon, Cloves, Arrowroot, Ginger Root and Ginseng Root. 

MANUFACTURING. 

We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable manufacturing business 

that may seek an opening in our colony. We intend that it shail be an 
INDUSTRIAL COLONY. 
where we will have the following: 

Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furniture factory, cigar factory, 
box factory, shoe factory, ice factory and electric plant, agricultural implement 
works, iron foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, sawmills, and within a 
few years other industries will follow. 

NOTE.—We desire to notify our correspondents and others who may take an 
interest in our Colony that since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the 
“NEW YORK DAILY SUN” 
we have secured through said medium the most important industry needed in the 

establishment of a 
FIRST-CLASS COLONY, 
namely, a first-class sawmill, to be operated by a well-known mill man of Indiana, 
who has purchased 3,200 acres of our hardwood Timber land at $10 per acre. In ad- 
dition to cutting his own timber, he agrees to purchase for cash any timber cut by 
any settler on our Colony, and haul the same to his mill. He will also have to do 
Custom Work for any settler. Through the same medium of advertising we have 
applications for 40 and 80 acre farms from more than 50 settlers in Massachusetts, 
50 from Missouri and over 100 from other States. 
THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 
is an empire of metallic wealth. Its mountains are filled with large bodies of rich 
minerals available for practical mining. It has 
VAST COPPER DEPOSITS 
which have never been touched. They are among the richest in the world, and 
with intelligent application of pick and drill ought to produce tortunes not sur- 
passed by any yet thade in the copper business. 

In addition to the large number of documents relating to the natural, industrial 
and commercial resources of the Republic of Colombia heretofore circulated by the 
INTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY, 

71 Broadway, New York, 
it is now prepared to distribute a large and interesting handbook relating to Copper 
Mines and Mining in the Department of Tolima, Republic of Colombia. 

Energetic Americans are now about to develop these copper properties and in- 
vite the investing public to join them in the enterprise. 

Experts say the territory is very rich in minerals, and the Colombian Consul 
General says he believes the region will quickly develop into one of the greatest 
copper producing fields in the world. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with maps and views and is full of facts 
and information for investors or those interested in copper stocks. IT WILL BE 
SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 

Applications for lands can be made at our office, 1017 Empire Building, 71 Broad- 
way, New York. 
W. H. MARTIN, Land Commissioner. 
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Yacht Supplies 
“oe Marine Kardware 
oor SDP Chandlery, 

Lanterns, cx: 














LARGE ASSORTMENT 
FAIR PRICES 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


Chas. D. Durkee & Company 


2 and 3 South Street 
TELEPHONE, 736 BROAD 
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Three Weeks Cruises 


IN THE SEMI-TROPICS 
- FROM 


tt ae 





UO LAr oy fae Oe A) ee hee 


al §, 


New York 


Along the North Shore of 


Cuba 


Touching at Chief Ports. 


Round Trip from NEW YORK to BARACOA, $ii0. 


Including Meals and Stateroom Accommodations. 


Ze 


Excellent cuisine, attentive service, individual 
electric fans in staterooms, etc. 


 POKRSKSLS 


ALSO TOURS TO 


HAITI AND JAMAICA 


Full particulars, illustrated literature, sailing dates, etc., at 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Gen’! Ticket Ag’ts, 25 Union 5q., N.Y. 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 27 William Street, N. Y. 








pees dee oe DES 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all 
the West India Islands, and is 


Delightful Tropical 
Winter Resort 


WITH SUMMER CLIMAT 


The UNITED FRUIT CO’S 


splendid new twin-screw steamships 


ADMIRAL DEWEY od ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 


Sailings from Boston Weekly Sailings from Philadelphia Weekly 
from Oct. rst to April rst. from Oct. rst to April rst. 
Semi-weekly April 1st to Oct. rst. 
are ships of the finest construction, with accom- 
modations as perfect as private yachts. They 
carry the United States Mail and are constructed 
specially for the highest type of passenger busi- 
Every detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure or comfort of tourists has been given 
attention. 


Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vegeta- 

i towering mountains and picturesque 

its perfect winter climate and excellent 

s far eclipses any other winter resort in 
European or American waters. 


Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 
Fare for round trip, including stateroom accom- 
modations and meals, $75. One way $40. 


SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL BOOK- 
LET WHETHER YOU CONTEMPLATE 
THE TRIP OR NOT. 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 5, North Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston. 





























uriously furnished and richly appointed. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW acs BOSTON. 


CHARLESTON.S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 








THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 


is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, lux- 
Table and cuisine unsurpassed. 


ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville and 
Sanford, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 
Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 


WM. P. GLYDE & GCO., General Agents, 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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“PAPE BLACK POINTERS 


A Few J-ointers About 
Fishing and Shooting 


ALONG 











Lackawanne 


Railroad 























This is the name of a little book which tells 
about the good hunting and fishing grounds 
on the best hunting and fishing railroad out 
of New York. Send 2c. in stamps and it wil. be sent you. 


T. W. LEE, :: General Passenger Agent, :: NEW YORK 
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PINE HURST 


The Healthiest and Most Perfect Resort in the South 
Located in the Highest and Dryest Section of the 


PINE NORTH, CAROLINA: 


REGION of 













Bei 
inia; 











In aclimate which offers a happy medium between the malarial, enervating qualities 
of the more Southern States and the rigorous winter of the North. 


Four Splendid Hotels ** The Carolina 


the best appcinted and one of the largest hotels in the South. All of these hotels 
are new, and are equipped with the most modern sanitary plumbing. 


Fifty Modern ener Casino 





One of Eighteen Holes ( Six Thousand Yards). By com- 
mon consent among players the best in the South. 


One of Nine Holes (equally good) for beginners. 


Handsome, well appointed club house, with two profes- 
sionals in charge: 





PINEH URST is a private estate, about ten miles square, ranking 

second only among the estates in the South in size and 
attractiveness to Mr. George Vanderbilt’s “Biltmore.” It has an altitude of about 
1,000 feet above sea level, and is, therefore, free from the cold wiutry climate of 
higher points. Among its many natural charms is the large percentage of bright 
sunny days it enjoys during the winter months, and its absolute freedom from damp, 
penetrating winds. The best quail shooting in America is in the neighborhood of 
Pinehurst. The only village in the country where consumptives are excluded. 











Through Pullman Service 3 One night out from 
New York, Boston and Cincinnati 3 Via the 
Southern Railway or Seaboard Air Line. 
Special Rates during December and January. 





Send for beautiful pamphlets and rates, address 


JAMES W. TVFTS, Owner, Boston, si SOnEDEET Earn nameeee 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
to our Readers 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


Waverley Novels 





In 48 Volumes 
With Over 2000 Illustrations 


Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents. 


COTT'S classic works will be read as long as the English language 

endures, combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with 

historical instruction. No library is a library without them. Here are 
some facts about this great offer: 


There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 
The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 


This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels, published in 1829, 
revised and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius, 
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THE STAG OF 


MONTSERRATE 


By T. S. Van Dyke 


buck burst from the cover to 

cross some open ground that lay 
between it and another brushy ridge on 
which he could escape from sight, but 
scarcely had he cleared fifty yards when 
from behind a rock shone a rifle. By one 
of those sudden movements with which a 
deer seems to cut his height in two, he 
wheeled at right angles, leaving the ball 
from the rifle a little too high and too far 
on one side, and plunged into the head 
of one of those numerous little ravines a 
deer seems to have ever on hand for such 
emergencies. The report of the rifle was 
followed by a yelp from Diego—a dog 
tied to his master’s waist with a rope— 
but the rope parted in time to save the 
back of my oldest hunting companion, 
and away went the dog, howling like a 
troop of Indians. 

He was answered by old Tige, a fa- 
mous deer dog from Pala, that, in spite of 
the eloquent protest of his master, came 
tearing down the opposite hillside to join 
the chorus. With sonorous yelps both 
followed the deer into the head of the 
ravine that tumbled away to where the 
land, a thousand feet below, lay checkered 
with green orchards and golden stubbles, 
beyond which, in the rising sun, shim- 
mered the silvery plain of the great ocean. 
Down the rocky falls of this gulch the 
buck thundered like a boulder loosed from 
mountain side, now bounding high in 
whizzing course, then sweeping low in 
smashing onset through the brush, while 


N\ LMOST black with speed the old 
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the bullets from each hillside began to 
sing above his back and toss the red dust 
from the dry edges of the gulch just 
above him. 

The stag of Montserrate was the hero 
of many skirmishes with the rifle in which 
he had always been the victor. For sev- 
eral years I lived on his run in Mont- 
serrate, San Diego County, and followed 
him oft with wondrous patience, only to 
see his fresh track disappear in the ever- 
green robe of chaparral that clad the Cali- 
fornia hills. Sometimes I heard a crash 
of brush and sprang on a rock in time to 
see a dozen glittering points surmounting 
a line of beamy fur as, for a second, it 
surged above the green, but gone before 
human quickness could turn the sights 
of a rifle upon it. And if ever I saw him 
on open ground it was in triumphant leap 
over the crest of some distant ridge, visi- 
ble but for a second where rocks and 
brush cut the sky line. 

This day we had formed a combination 
of all who had ever shed vain lead on the 
glistening boulders that studded the line 
of his tortuous flight or left their raiment 
on the stiff branches of the chaparral 
in which he sneaked out of sight. With 
the hunters were dogs from far and near, 
with all manner of virtues, from the fa- 
mous “slow-slow track dog” that can slip 
quietly on a deer, to a Scotch deerhound 
whose owner said he could “pull down 
anything in twenty jumps.” 

Diego cleared the first falls with a 
bound that would have done credit to 
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the buck that led him, but at the next 
break-off the fugitive landed with a sin- 
gle jump on the bank fifteen feet beyond, 
leaving the dog to scramble up the steep 
side of the bank or go around at pleas- 
ure. This left Diego well in the rear, but 
Tige came howling down the hillside al- 
most upon the deer. As gently as the 
sunbeam skips the crest of the tumbling 
wave, the stag, with a single bound, clear- 
ed the gully, leaving Tige pouring his 
savage voice into its rocky bottom and 
Diego yelping on the hillside the deer had 
just left. At the next bound a bullet tore 
up the dust ahead of the game and made 
it wheel just in time to catch sight of 
Diego jumping into the gulch to cross 
it with Tige. Then another light and 
lofty leap landed the deer on the hillside 
Diego had just left, with both dogs 
scrambling out of the gulch to the side the 
deer had just vacated. 

The stag now started up-hill, but at the 
second bound a bullet from the hillside 
he had so neatly left went through one of 
his big mulish ears so near his head that 
he kicked at it with his hind foot as he 
wheeled and pitched back into the bottom 
of the gulch. Down this he gaily clat- 
tered, with the dogs on the hillside above 
struggling with the dense brush that to 
the high bounding deer was but a velvet 
carpet. Both dogs tumbled in the gully 
after him, but by the time they were well 
under way another fall lay in the path 
which the deer cleared with a mighty 
jump that landed him on the hillside a 
dozen feet beyond. From this he glanced 
to the other side as a bullet from the hill- 
side opposite hissed above his head, re- 
bounded from that to the first side again 
as another bullet came from the other 
direction, singing just over his back, and 
then as quickly slipped into the bottom 
of the gulch again about the time the 
dogs had climbed out of it. By the time 
the dogs had wow-wowed their way 
through a few yards of the chaparral on 
the hillside over which the deer so light- 
ly skipped, he was in the bottom again 
and in swift career through a little bushy 
flat into which the gulch had widened. 
3eneath his weight the sumac bowed its 
verdant head, the scarlet berries of the 


heteromeles flew from its crown of ever- 
green, and the feathery plumes of the 
baccharis were scattered on the rising 
breeze. One of the great bands into 
which the valley quail here gathers in the 
fall rose with roaring wings and whirled 
out of danger in a thousand lines of curl- 
ing blue, while the wildcat betook her- 
self in haste to the rocks and the fox fled 
to the earthquake crack that in early 
days had riven the towering hills. 
Again the gulch broke in rocky stairs, 
down which the deer seemed merely slid- 
ing on the banisters, with dogs and bul- 
lets all too slow, when another gulch 
suddenly opened into it. This led to 
the top of the mountain, where several 
*hundred acres were covered with the high 
and dense chaparral that only the moun- 
tains of Southern California can show. 
Into this the buck wheeled, leaving the 
dogs well behind and nothing in sight 
for the riflemen who had so far been 
warming the rocks along his ever twisting 
course. This gulch soon widened into a 
little flat where massive live oaks inter- 
locked their broad heads in eternal green, 
in whose gloom the nightshade yet trailed 
its soft purple late in the fall and the red 
flame of the mimulus beamed yet almost 
undimmed. Here the buck paused to 
look back upon his track and waited in 
calm disdain tintil, half out of breath, the 
dogs came yelping and snuffling through 
the ferns and sunflowers that, in the bot- 
tom of the gulch, waved still brightly 
green. If he had tired the dogs in the 
downhill race, what would he do in the 
uphill, where a deer always has the ad- 
vantage? Right well the old ranger of 
the hills understood his business, and, 
waiting with perfect serenity till the dogs 
were within twenty feet, with bound as 
gentle as if taking an airing in a park, he 
skipped among the rocks that lay huddled 
where the gulch narrowed again, took 
the next fall with towering leap and then 
stopped to look back. Thus resting and 
bounding with the high, bouncing move- 
ment of the mule-deer, he led the dogs 
a weary chase for half a mile up-hill, 
where the gulch opened into a large flat 
that had once been covered with very 
heavy chaparral. Some two hundred 
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acres of this had been burned off, leaving 
black and ragged stubs from six to ten 
feet high, pointing in every direction 
among hundreds of large boulders of 
shining granite. This lay between the 
deer and the heavier brush on top of the 
mountain, for which we knew he would 
finally fly, and on the ridges that com- 
manded it the best shots were posted with 
the best dogs. 

The old hero entered the lists with 
soaring confidence, clearing with 
mighty bound a rock which was more 
easy to go around, and combing his glos- 
sy coat with a grand smash through a 
clump of crooked stubs it would have 
been more easy to leap. There was noth- 
ing but disappointment in the dolorous 
croak of the raven whose dusky wing 
shone silvery bright as he circled in the 
sun above, the eagle wheeling over the 
upper heights seemed to feel there was 
nothing in sight for him, while the dark 
form of the condor, almost lost in heav- 
en’s blue, wound its mysterious spirals 
still upward as if there were no prospect 
of any banquet that day. 

The men withheld their fire until the 
deer had reached a point where he was 
not likely to turn back, and then “‘zip-zee- 
00000” went a rifle ball in singing spray 
from a granite boulder he had just passed, 
followed by a pillar of dust from another 
ball aimed farther ahead. Almost as 
quickly as the ball had changed its course 
on the boulder, the deer darted away at 
right angles and dashed into a little gully 
that lay at the bottom of the lower 
ground, with another ball hissing be- 
tween his horns, while another sent the 
dust flying in line with his shining fur 
just after it descended from a curve over 
a huddle of boulders. 

With long bounds the big Scotch deer- 
hound, with a yard of pedigree in the 
kennel register, was clearing the ramiria 
of the upper slope and tearing the orange 
floss of the dodder at a pace that boded 
short shrift to the elusive venison, as the 
two first dogs came laboring out of the 
gulch with wheezy howls. Old Nig., 
another great deer dog from Pala, came 
down the other slope to join them, while 
Doc. and Gyp., with other bright lights 
of the local talent, shot down the slopes 








on tangents that bid fair to make quick 
contact with the curve on which was 
running the slippery prize that seemed 
to have enough to do to dodge the stream 
of lead now pouring along its course 
from each slope above. 

But the old warrior seemed to know 
he was playing to the most select audi- 
ence that ever graced the green hills of 
Montserrate. For, as the dogs closed 
in from the more open ground, he merely 
let out another link of that reserve speed 
the deer ever keeps on hand, and which 
never shows to such advantage as on 
rough ground and up-hill with good 
dogs close behind. Where the huge 
boulders lay the thickest the star actor 
led the howling band and rioted through 
the dense black stubs that still bristled 
where the chaparral had once been the 
most impenetrable. 

At the same time there was plainly 
a decline in the speed of the deerhound, 
for the tough stubs of burnt manzanita 
and lilac the two hundred and _ fifty 
pound stag swept so gaily aside threw 
back the hundred pounds of canine 
energy driven with but one-fourth the 
power. Where the deer jumped them, 
apparently for a change of gait to bother 
the dispensers of the whizzing lead that 
crossed his zigzag path, the deerhound, 
lithe and stong though he was, lacked 
the mainspring necessary for the jump. 
In silent energy he struggled on, while 
Doc. and Nig. yelped their way persever- 
ingly along sharp sticks that gouged 
their ribs. And the other dogs yow- 
yow-ed in tones of dying hope as they 
struck brush they could not turn and saw 
the old buck wind swiftly up the slope 
toward the higher ground from which 
came back the solid thump of his un- 
wearied feet descending from lofty whirl 
to rebound again like springs of steel still 
higher than before. 

On went the stag, now in the bottom 
of the depressivon with only the glittering 
tips of his horns to mark the line of his 
tortuous flight, now out on the bank ac 
he rose in long, shining arch in the beams 
of the rising sun, then away to the other 
side as a ball struck the ground too near 
him, then into the gully again as the 
men began to get his range and send the 
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lead too near. But ever upward and on- 
ward he kept going, with the dis- 
tance increasing so fast behind his richo- 
chet course that the hunters placed their 
only hope in speed of fire, and the bullets 
came faster than ever. But they only 
buried themselves with disheartening 
“chug” in the bank beyond the game or 
splashed into hissing spray from the 
boulders along its path. For now to the 
right, then to the left, now with a short 
spring, then with a long one, next with a 
low dash followed by a high jump, then 
darting down into the ravine and then 
glistening in lofty curve to twist at the 
next bound around some big boulder, the 
gay rover of the hills made a line of 
flight with which nothing could connect 
but by accident. 

At the head of the little ravine that 
threaded this piece of burned ground, 
sycamore and willow nodded yet green 
by a little spring, elders bowed from 
the hillside around them, while the bright 
laurel and choke cherry joined to form 
a solid clump of verdure. Into this the 
old buck dashed about the time the last 
bullet went skyward with querulous 
whine as it followed its many brethren 
from the face of some rock the fleeting 
target had just passed. Here the gulch 
became more rocky as it ran swiftly 
upward and ended in a floor of granite. 
The deer cleared the edge of this with a 
mighty leap that brought him once more 
in full sight, but with all the rifles silent 
and the dogs struggling with heavy 
brush. But in the moment of triumph 
he had to vield to that strange weakness 
of his family the oldest deer never fully 
outgrow—the temptation to look back for 
only one second just as victory is assured. 

On a high point commanding a view of 
this rocky floor, over which I felt certain 
the deer would pass if he ever ran for the 
top of the mountain, I was seated with a 
tenderfoot—a very recent formation, with 
rifle as guiltless of blood as its owner. 
The rifle began to wabble in his trembling 
hand almost before the deer stopped, and 
just as I said, “Hold on. Let me at 
went off, and the victor of the day sank 
as if struck by a thunderbolt. 

“You thought I couldn’t shoot, didn’t 
you? It was quite natural,” he said, in a 





tone that implied he could now afford to 
forgive me. 

“It will please my little boy so much,” 
he continued. “I'll have the hide tanned 
into a rug for him to play on. I promised 
him one, and he'll be so happy.” 

If the reader has ever had a deer shot 
under his eyes by a tenderfoot whom he 
thought unable to hit anything, and who 
should have sublet the contract to his 
greater skill, he will understand why I 
made no reply. 


On the flat rock lay only a broad- 
beamed horn splintered near the base. 
The tenderfoot looked first at the horn, 
then at the rock, then at the brush that 
‘rose in shaggy solidity all around, while 
I took the track of the buck where it left 
the rocky floor and followed it to where 
lilac and buckthorn locked their thou- 
sand arms with those of the adenostoma 
and mountain mahogany, all struggling 
to choke out the bristly manzanita and 
cerecocarpus, and mounting twelve feet 
high in the effort. Into this the track 
led, with no sign of wavering. The ten- 
dertoot took a long look at the brush, 
then at me, then at the rock, then at the 
brush again. The dogs came up and took 
a long sniff at the great bristling mass of 
green and looked around at me with 
glance that plainly said: 

“Yes; he’s in there.” 

The one dog lay down in the shade, 
another began to scratch for damp earth 
to lie in, while the rest, with panting, 
heaving flanks and dripping tongues, 
stood up and helped the tenderfoot look 
silently at the brush. 

Just then I noticed a long stripe of 
bluish white at the end of the rocky 
floor nearest the rock on which we had 
been sitting, showing that the bullet had 
struck some ten feet below the level of the 
deer and glanced from the rock to the 
base of the horn, stunning him for a sec- 
ond or so. 

And do you think I was mean enough 
to mention it? 

Well, I might have been, had I not seen 
the lip of the tenderfoot quiver as he 
looked again from the shivered horn to 
the brush and back again. He was think- 
ing of his little boy. 
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OUR SPORTSMAN PRESIDENT 





By Edwyn Sandys 


OME time ago—to be more explicit. 
just about the right time ago— 
there was born a rather young 

and rather small American citizen who 
was destined to do much for the cause 
of clean sport. He—for the babe in 


c 


‘soft spots” 
Game, resolute goers 
were plentiful, and believers in the “blood 
will tell” theory might reasonably have 
expected a creditable showing later on. 
And the sticklers for pedigree would 


the purple.” There were no 
in that pedigree. 














Theodore Roosevelt 


question was the he-est kind of a he— 
had many things in his favor and a few 
disadavantages to contend with. 

Had he been a colt, sticklers for pedi- 
gree would have found something to in- 
terest them in his blood lines, for in turf 
parlance he assuredly could “trace back” 
at least sufficiently far to be called “in 





have been right, for good blood is apt to 
carry with it that true courage and manli- 
ness which have done so much for the de- 
velopment of this truly wonderful 
country. 

The youthful President-to-be lived and 
behaved very like other American young- 
sters of his station in life. No doubt he 
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enjoyed himself according to his lights, 
got into whatever mischief he convenient- 
ly could and secured his share of what- 
ever fun was going. Be that as it may, 
from a rather delicate child he in due 
time developed into an energetic, sturdy 
youth, who could take and return his 
full share of hard knocks and forget all 
about it the moment something else re- 
quired attention. 

He was one of those boys correctly de- 
scribed as a “born sportsman,” and he 
was more than that, for his character was 
of that sort which appears bound to get 
the best there may be out of whatever 
form of sport it turns to. 

If a person of ordinary discrimination 
will carefully study one of the early 
portraits of the President he probably 
will see something which will explain 
why this particular man has excelled in 
whatever he has seriously undertaken. 
Every important line of the face is ex- 
pressive of power and dogged determin- 
ation—of that bulldog courage to hang 
on and to endure—not with the patient 
endurance of a martyr to high resolve, 
but with the unswerving gameness of a 
powerful and courageous spirit which will 
stay to the bitter end and fight back all 
the way. To such a man a combat is a 
thing to be avoided as long as possible, 
but once entered upon, it must be won. 
No drawn battle will suffice—it must be 
to a finish, and should circumstances tem- 
porarily forbid a fair and final decision, 
then either remodel the circumstances or 
sail in again the first opportunity. 

A nature like this finds its purest 
pleasures in that “strenuous life’ which 
would utterly dismay a weakling or wear 
out any character not of the sternest 
mold. Misdirected or unrefined it might 
play havoc, but rightly developed and 
honestly guided, it is bound, under fair 
conditions, to climb to eminence—even to 
the glories of the highest peak in a Presi- 
dential range. 

If we were looking for a man who 
was known to possess brains, breeding, 
unflinching courage and determination, 
tireless energy, an education, a big heart, 
a fine sense of honor and justice and an 
ability to grasp questions of national im- 





portance—where would we look? Nat- 
urally, at the top, for no matter what pro- 
fession or occupation such a man may fol- 
low, his superb equipment must mean 
success. He is no child of destiny, no 
cutter of milk-teeth upon the proverbial 
spoon, no pampered pet of Fortune, but 
that best of mortals—a sagacious, strong 
individual, with the spirit to do and to 
dare and the sense to do it right. 

In the fair field of sport these qualities 
possess a peculiar value, for they repre- 
sent the crystallization of true sportsman- 
ship, and the exponent of them is sure 
to be taken as a model by a large propor- 
tion of the rising generation. Hence, as 
an apostle of the “strenuous life,” as an 
enthusiastic explorer and hunter, as a 
fearless leader of men in war and peace, 
and as a close observer and truthful 
writer on many subjects, especially sport- 
ing subjects, President Roosevelt has 
done noble service in behalf of the army 
of American boys who, when their turn 
comes, may be called upon to duplicate 
some of his greatest feats. 

Hiad Roosevelt never set eves upon the 
Whit: House, he still would have been 
famous. Had he never aspired to be 
more than an American country gentle- 
man with a passion for wild sport and 
an ability to write useful books, his name 
would have been widely known, for he 
has the power of impressing his individ- 
uality upon whatever he does, and that 
individuality ever is the stamp of a vigor- 
ous, fearless, observant and kindly man. 

In the broad ranges of the West the 
writer has more than once crossed his 
trail and always found it clean and his 
“sign” easy to read. Yonder, where a 
man was pretty free to do as he chose 
there was the same resolute sense cf 
right, the honorable observance of the 
law, the indefatigable pursuit, the clear- 
headed judgment, the fearless standing 
on chosen ground, which have character- 
ized the life of the man in the full glare 
of national prominence. 

On the trail of the grizzly, on the slope 
of San Juan, on the rocky steep of 
politics, it is the same old motto—“Be 
sure vou're right, then go ahead.” Politi- 
cal views, naturally, are bound to differ ; 
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possibly the President has made mistakes 
and possibly he may make more, but 
whatever his course may be, it is certain 
that his motive will be sincerely honest 
and his action what seems best to a nature 
which cannot tolerate any shirking of 
duty or tampering with truth. 

In the wilds of the West men acquire 
a keen judgment, an almost unerring 
faculty of sizing up a man upon his actual 
merits. They, of necessity, learn to be 
careful of speech and almost microscopic 
in observation, as an error in the reading 
of “sign” may prove a matter of life and 
death. No Eastern “tenderfoot” can 
hope to bamboozle those lynx-eyed stal- 
warts with any bluff at genuine bravery 
or sincerity. The stranger may be rich, 
showy, for a time imposing, but if he 
lack the true pluck and manliness he 
had better not tarry too long. Sooner 
or later he will be put to the test, unerr- 
ingly judged and sentenced. Verily will 
they press down upon his brow the crown 
of thorns of his own foolish labor and 
crucify him upon a cross of his own 
gold. 

What they thought of the Roosevelt 
that they had seen and studied, of the 
rich, hunter-ranchman from the East, of 
the “tenderfoot” whom they had seen 
tackle his first bucking bronco and face 
his first grizzly bear, is best explained 
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by their action when the man with the 
now famous teeth, square jaw and shiny 
glasses volunteered for active service in 
the field. They knew—aye! well they 
knew, and they almost fell over each 
other in their eagerness to get under his 
command. And when the actual test 
came, what happened was precisely what 
they had been certain would happen. The 
order was “Come on!” not “Go on;” and 
they were “come-ons” all right enough, 
but this time the gold brick was the real 
stuff and stood all tests! 

Were it possible for the President to 
live his life over again, he probably would 
live it pretty much the same way. His 
love of sport surely would drive him to be 
“the wilderness hunter,” and it is almost 
certain that he knows, as few men know, 
the present value of his old-time and 
frequently exceedingly harsh experiences 
of the sportsman’s life. So far as a 
casual observation goes, he is a fine speci- 
men of physical development, a strong 
man in the very prime of his mental and 
bodily powers, an athlete—hunter—war- 
rior—statesman, with the wisdom of the 
strenuous life in his four-field experience, 
and equally self-reliant and trustworthy, 
be he in the maze of the badlands, on 
cloud-swept, wild pastures, or amid 
“them deep city canyons” of his present 
fair-blazed trail. 



































THE FARM HOUSE BY THE SEA 


Fresh Water vs. Salt Water Angling 
By Wm. C. Harris 


EARLY half a centuryago annual 
summer visits to the seashore 
seemed to fill the desires of my 

young angling life, and a daily bath, 
catching scores of weakfish, striped bass 
and porgies, lots of spider crabs and 
blowfish, with an occasional kingfish and 
skate, was the realization of al! that made 
life pleasant to me in those early days. 
Each year was a duplicate of former 
ones, exact in detail, and was, what I 
then thought it to be, the maximum of 
happiness on earth. The fact that other 
and higher fields existed in which the 
“contemplative art” could be enjoyed was 
not even a dream to me, tyro as I was. 
A “pole” of bamboo fifteen feet long and 
native to the Georgia swamps, a line of 
many threads and 6/o-eyed hooks, with a 
big piece of shedder crab as bait, com- 
pleted the list of my angling gear and 
were sufficient to “yank out” the salt- 
water fish that swarmed in the waters of 
Barnegat Bay, Atlantic City and Brigan- 
tine, three resorts on the Jersey coast, at 
that time believed to be the best fishing 
localities in the United States. It was 
not unusual for one rod to score an 
hundred fish during the last half of a 
flood tide, and a daily fishing trip of two 
rods would supply our hotel table of over 
a hundred guests. Those were halcyon 
days for the haul-over-hand fishermen, 
and doubtless my leisure seasons for all 
of life would have been passed upon 
Eastern salt waters had it not been that 
an unhappy fall upon the board walk at 
Atlantic City, spraining severely my knee 
cap, changed the arena of my fishing ex- 
perience. The doctor said, “Rest,” and, 
knowing my fishing craze, also added, 
“Mountains.” 

At that time I lived in Philadelphia, 
the home of the father of American an- 
gling, Thaddeus Norris, and his able and 
blythe associate angler, Josiah Inskeep, 
both of whom had then reached their 
threescores and ten. Interviewing the 
latter at a chance meeting, I asked him 
where I could find health and rest in the 


mountains, knowing his custom of visit- 
ing them every summer. His answer 
was: 

“Thirty miles above Williamsport, Pa., 
you will find what you want. There is 
an excellent hotel and it is on Trout 
Brook, which stream, by the bye, has the 
reputation of being fished out, but it has 
borne it for several years and no doubt 
is now swarming with trout, for it has 
npt been fished in recent seasons.” 

That settled the matter. A trout outfit 
was ordered by mail to be sent to me by 
express and I went the next day to Trout 
Brook, in the rollicking waters of which 
fifty-five years ago I took my first trout, 
and it was caught on crutches, although 
the lure was a big fat worm. 

How I hobbled down stream, stood on 
one crutch, with the other under my left 
arm, and let my worm worm itself down 
stream, and how I mistook a large red fin 
with his glowing spring bridal garb of 
scarlet and gold for the brook beauty of 
the mountain rills cannot be told here or 
now. Suffice it to state that from that 
hour the sea with its denizens of deep- 
boring proclivities has been forsaken and 
almost forgotten, owing to that first ex- 
perience of wading a stream and luring 
the surface-fighting, velvet-skinned charr 
of Trout Brook nearly sixty years ago. 

Since 1846, every summer has found 
me housed and homed on an _ inland 
stream or lake, enjoying to the utmost 
fruition the pleasure of taking fresh- 
water fish on tackle which most of them 
could break if the angler was not suffi- 
ciently skilled to avert a direct strain upon 
it. In this lies the perfection of the art 
of angling. 

Wading a mountain stream gets to be 
arduous work for an angler over seventy, 
and when health fails he is apt to sigh 
heavily and bid farewell to his favorite 
sport. Such was my case, and to be away 
from the temptation of the streams I 
have visited for two summers on the 
eastern end of Long Island, where vigor 
has come back to the old limbs and an ad- 



































ditional compass of over two inches to 
the chest expansion—but to my muttons. 

Here, I have found delight in salt- 
water fishing, as I have learned that in 
all angling the tackle must fit the fish 
and the crime of the rod-holder is also 
fittingly punished when he uses tackle 
that permits his quarry to be inconti- 
nently boated. But first the farmhouse at 
which I am staying, and then my ex- 
perience with the salt-water fish of Little 
Peconic Bay. 

Down among the sand dunes and the 
salt marshes an old farmhouse with a 
willow grove fringing it is the temporary 
abode of sixteen winter residents of bricks 
and business. As a boarding house it is 
crude and a failure; as a health giver it is 
grand. On the east, Little Peconic Bay, 
broken in half by the hills of Shelter 
Island, sends in its tides and surf; on 
the west stretches the entire reach of 
Long Island, with intermediate salt 
marshes, the odor of which is heavy with 
the breath of iodine, that grand alterative 
for all who have, as the doctors put it, 
a scrofulous diathesis. From the south 
come the ozone of the ocean and the 
flavor of the pines, and in the same direc- 
tion may be seen hundreds of pleasure 
craft corduroying, as it were, every 
square inch of the turbulent bosom of 
Great Peconic Bay. For health this lo- 
cality is unsurpassed, and there com- 
mendation ends. 

The farmhouse is an old_ building 
shingled on roof, sides and eaves and 
painted, a half century ago, with an 
earthy white color that seems to feel its 
inaptitude to brighten the environment. 
An old shackly barn, half wunroofed 
and full of air holes on the sides, increas- 
ing in number with each successive gale 
which lifts the boards from their fasten- 
ings, as they swing on every side on 


- hinges, as it were, formed by nails on the 


upper ends half driven into the joists. 
This barn, the disreputable like of which 
would be a disgrace to a thrifty inland 
farmer, is as barren inside as it is ram- 
shackled on the outside—a few bundles of 
hay, an equal number of straw, a skeleton 
of a cow, two horse stalls as unstable in 
structure as the barn itself, represent the 
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housing of the summer crop and the farm 
economy of forty-three acres of tillable 
land. 

Of the owner of this farm—located in 
the most fruitful section of Long Island, 
where the cauliflower and the potato 
have enriched many good farmers—and 
of the domestic economy of the house- 
hold, gratitude for renewed health causes 
my pen to halt. But as an illustration of 
the latter, a word or two about “chicken 
day.”” The announcement that barnyard 
fowls will be killed for dinner ushers in 
a grand hunt. Usually about ten or 
twelve boys and several adults, accom- 
panied by a big black mongrel dog, each 
armed with a club or a rake, a crab net, 
a light fence rail, a pocketful of stones 
and jaws of rapacious size, start on the 
chase, which is only brought to a finish 
when about half a mile in acreage has 
been run over and the quarry numbers 
half a dozen, each of which has lost at 
least half a pound in weight in the worry 
and heat of the pursuit. The query, 
“Why do you remain in such a place 
under such conditions ?” comes naturally. 

We stay—that is, a few of us—because 
there is health in every blade of meadow 
grass and every zephyr that is wafted 
over it, and many loiterers at this old 
farmhouse by the sea love to fish and crab 
and go a “clamming” or “‘scolloping,” and 
all these luxuries of the “bitter water” 
are at the back doors of this old farm- 
house, which, in fact, is only a shade 
more in discomfort than nine-tenths of 
the advertised farmhouses by the sea. 

I stay because I have found that an- 
gling in salt water has not been estimated 
at its true value as a health-giving and 
resourceful pastime. A few rods to the 
rear of the farmhouse a salt-water creek 
overflows the grass meadows and the 
tide rushes in and out with the speed of a 
mill-race. In this water myriads of kil- 
lies, or mummichugs or mud dabblers— 
known by the latter name when I was in 
short clothes—swarm, seeking shelter 
either in the grass or in an inch or two of 
water along the shores. Up this creek, 
when the tide is on the flood or down it 
on the ebb, come thousands of “snappers” 
—young bluefish—to feed upon the “dab- 
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blers.” If there is a fish of only eight to 
ten inches in length that has more “snap” 
in plucking at a bait than a young blue- 
fish, my angling memory has been at 
fault, as I know of none. If properly 
fished for, the snapper is the equal in 
vigor of fight to the trout of equal size, 
and the lightning dash at the live bait 
that it makes is unequaled by any fish 
either in salt or fresh water. I use my 
trout fly rod, ten feet long, weight six 
ounces, no sinker, a gimp-snelled hook 
number six to eight in size. The fish 
takes the live killie on or near the surface 
and fights upon it, a condition which 
gives such pleasure to the fly-caster and 
catcher of either trout or black bass. In 
thus fishing for snappers I duplicate my 
trouting delights. 

In deeper water when at anchor and 
fishing for weakfish, porgies or kingfish, 
I use a half-ounce sinker, and cast from 
the reel, with my light bait rod of eight 
and a half feet, fifty to one hundred feet 
up the tideway, and the heavy unvarn- 
ished line used sinks to mid-water or 
below it before the strain of the tide is 
felt upon the line or rod. When a fish 
is hooked, and the constant motion of the 
lure under the action of the tide renders 
this more likely, I am enabled to play and 
net it without the handicap of a heavy 
sinker handled on a light rod. In thus 
fishing for weakfish I duplicate my 
pleasing experience of casting the live 
minnow for black bass. 

When the tide is about half flood I 
take a boat, anchor it in center of the 
creek and cast a small shedder crab bait 
on a 1/o hook from my fly red into the 
shallow water along the outer edges of 
the meadow grass. In this manner I am 
apt to hook onto a three-pound weakfish 
known as a “tide-runner” or “yellow- 
fin,’ and the play of such, barring the 
leap, is not surpassed by a bronze-backer 
of equal weight in any water, fluvial or 


lacustrine. In thus fishing I duplicate 
many most pleasing experiences on in- 
land waters with a fly rod. 

Over in the deep water, when the tide 
surges through the narrow channel-way 
between the mainland and the highest 
hills of Shelter Island, I find big sea 
bass running from four to eight pounds 
in weight. At this spot, the tide is so 
strong that a heavy sinker must be used 
in eighty-five feet of water. I place at 
my side, handy to reach, my natural bam- 
boo rod, eight feet long and weighing 
fourteen ounces, and reel containing not 
less than three hundred feet of number 
twelve Cuttyhunk line. This line is held 
in the hand until a fish is hooked, when t 
is played and killed on the rod, and an 
eight-pound sea bass is a heavy plunger, 
a desperate fighter and a delicious roaster 
stuffed with chicken liver and eaten with 
mushroom sauce. 

We don’t troll for bluefish—we “chum” 
them, and a gallon or two of crude men- 
haden oil makes the best of “slick” and 
smoothes the water, little chunks of the 
flesh of the menhaden sinking and cours- 
ing with the tide and trailing the fish to 
the lures on the angler’s boat. A six- 
pound blue on a'twelve-ounce rod tickles 
the blood and taxes not only the skill but 
the muscle of the rod holder. 

Here and there we find a stretch of 
creek water, not more than three feet 
deep and in it large mummichugs, those 
known as “snipe killies,’ are apt to con- 
gregate. Here we use our four-ounce 
fly rod and have infinite sport. An eight- 
inch, fat, round “sniper” fights like a 
hero and our light tackle is taxed to kill 
him within fifteen minutes. 

Thus it will be seen that an old fly- 
rod angler finds compensation in the 
coarser fish and waters of the sea, the 
most consoling feature arising from the 
pleasurable fact that so lone as he can 
be carried to a boat he can fish. 
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TOLD IN A LOG CAMP 


By N. H. Crowell 


‘HE smoke of the pipes curled up- 
ward and toyed with the broad 
films of cobweb that stretched 

from rafter to rafter. The roar of the 
log fire, answering the roar of the wind 
without, sent thrills of comfort and cozi- 
ness through the broad bosoms of the 
men of Wilson’s camp. It is a curious 
picture. Here, far from Culture’s seat 
or Learning’s shrine, sat twenty big, 
strong men—happy men, happy in that 
they were well housed, well fed, and that 
their red blood coursed uninterrupted 
through their veins. And they sat silently 
musing behind their pipes. No mention 
was made of Christmas or kindred sub- 
jects, for if any one of them remembered 
that this evening was that sacred night, 
he kept it closely to himself. But perhaps 
it were better to say that every man’s 
thoughts centered upon the time long 
ago when he perchance felt a joy in some 
tender circumstance incident to the 
Christmas time, but dare not there bring 
it before his companions. 

And so it was that silence hung mood- 
ily over the group until one, known as the 
camp liar, stretched his long arms up- 
ward, slid his angular frame lazily down 
toward the firelight’s beckoning finger 
and yawned vigorously. 

‘Boys, I jest ben thinkin’,” he began, 
“thinkin’ o’ th’ good ol’ days. Times 
has changed consid’able senct then. Them 
times I’d no more be caught settin’ here 
smokin’ so onconsarned than I’d cut off 
m’ right laig. Hed to git up an’ git in 
them days. I rec’lect how me’n Jimmy 
Crawfird cut an’ trimmed eighteen cord 
0’ seplin’s in seven hours in ’68 an’ Jim 
he hed hem’ridge o’ th’ lungs at th’ time, 
too. Wan’t no loafin’ roun’ hot stoves 
that time, I tell ye. Lugged a bull elk six 
mile onct an’ thought nothin’ of it. For- 
got m’ knife an’ couldn’t carve th’ critter 
ner swing ’im up f’um th’ wolves, so I 
hed to lug ’im in. A man’d never think 
0’ doin’ sech a thing these times.” 

The camp liar dipped his pipe into his 
neighbor’s pocket, drew a match, listened 
intently a moment to the howling wind 
outside and then calmly lit his pipe. 


“cr 


ralkin’ "bout wolves, I’ve never seen 
any ’roun’ here yit,” said Joe Simms, as 
he spat lazily at the blazing log. 

“Eh? Wolves?” ejaculated the liar, 
popping up in his seat. “Why, now that 
you speak of it, I hev. I rec’lect bein’ 
chased acrost th’ upper neck o’ Moose- 
head Lake by a pa’cei o’ them an’ I 
enumerated no less’n seventy-five afore 
they got too allfired fermiliar an’ I lit 
out. I hed jest forty-seven ca’tridges in 
m’ belt an’ every ca’tridge meant a dead 
wolf, but w’at was th’ use? I jest streaked 
it fer Sypole’s Landin,’ shinned up a pole 
an’ stayed on the dock till the ol’ man 
kem out an’ opened up on ’em ‘ith his 
cannon. Wolves? Yes, they was tol’able 
numerous fer a fact.” 

The liar bent over and busied himself 
with the lacing of his boots. The men 
smoked evenly and rhythmically on, while 
Simms once more spat into the blazing 
logs. 

“That’s a rattlin’ good un, Ike—a rat- 
tlin’ good un—best I ever heard, I 
reckon. I cal’late if you keep on a-im- 
provin’ thet yarn it ‘ll git to be dumbed 
interestin’ in two or three years. Shut 
up—don’t you open that face again to 
int’rupt a decent man er I'll chuck it full 
o’ hot cinders. I was askin’ ’bout wolves 
—d’you ever git yer eyes onto any, Fran- 
cois?” This was directed toward a 
broad-shouldered young man who had 
been silently taking in the.scene—a young 
fellow whose red cheeks and dark eyes 
proclaimed the French-Canadian lineage. 
Francois removed his pipe and looked 
slowly and steadily across at Simms. 

“Yes. <Ah’ll see it de wolf hawright, 
Joe,” he said. 

“Come on with it, Francois, ol’ man,” 
urged Simms. 

Francois glanced keenly at the camp 
liar, then tamped at the tobacco in his 
pipe meditatively. 

“Las see, Ah’ll tank dat tam ban ’bout 
seex, seven, mebbe height veear. By 
gar, Joe, Ah’ll see it de plenty wolf dat 
tam sure an’ Ah’ll no care to see das 
same ting once more, nosir. Ah’ll ban 
’bout twanty yeear ol’ das tam an’ it'll ban 
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purty col’ weenter das yeear, too. Las 
see—Ah’ll tank how eet ap’n—ho, yas, 
das right—it’ll ban lak dees: 

“Yo’ see de riv’ ban freeze up lak wan 
beeg chunk ice an’ snow’ll ban two, three 
feet high on level place an’ col’—whew, 
Ah’'ll nevair see it lak dat col’, Ah tank. 
Wan day de boss he’l git up an’ he'll say, 
‘Francois, you dago, we'll haint have 
fraish meat in de bar’l.’ Ah’ll say das 
not ban my fault for dat. De boss he’ll 
git sacre mad an’ keeck me hard an’ say, 
‘Yo’ ban not’ing but beeg black coward 
or Ah’ll sent you for fraish meat. But 
you'll ban on’y a boy—Ah’'ll sent Beeg 
Jake, he’ll not ban coward lak you.’ 

“Yo’ batter tank Ah’ll ban purty mad 
dat tam an’ Ah’ll tell de boss Ah’ll go for 
hunt fraish meat. He'll swear lak seex- 
teen devils, but Ah’ll not care for dat. 
Ah’ll joost pull on mah beeg boots an’ 
put good beeg chunk dried beef eenside 
mah shirt, an’ t’row mah gun over mah 
shoul’er, lak dees. Den Ah’'ll eat leetly 
bit, not var’ much for Ah’ll ban too mad, 
an’ Ah’ll op’ de door an’ walk it fast for 
de direction dat Ah’ll know about. 

“Well, Ah’ll ban purty mighty long 
way when here’ll come de boss an’ he'll 
say, ‘Come back, Francois, you'll git 
looney een de head in dees woods—de 
wolf he'll git you, you'll freeze up; come 
back an’ Ah’ll sent Beeg Jake.’ But Ah’ll 
say, ‘No, Ah’ll ban too beeg coward for 
go beck—lemme go—Ah’ll kill it de 
fraish meat hawright.’ Den he'll say, 
‘Good-bye, Francois; good luck for you.’ 
Den we'll go each hees own way an’ in 
mah heart Ah’ll feel warm for Ah’ll tank 
Ah’ll seen beeg tear in de boss’ eve. But 
das not een dees story, nosir. Ah’ll tramp 
it "bout forty mile an’ git it de beeg 
buck, hawright. Den Ah’ll start back. 

“Dere ban beeg joy een mah heart on 
*count de sacre beeg chunk fraish meat 
on mah back an’ Ah’ll walk it mighty fast. 
Bimeby Ah’ll not walk so fast—Ah’ll feel 
lak dat fraish meat ban wan whole buck 
an’ Ah’ll look at eet to see for sure. But 
eet was on’y de same beeg chunk an’ Ah’ll 
laff an’ walk fast again. 

“Den Ah’ll tank mah laigs ban gone 
some odder place—Ah’ll can’t feel any 
laigs—Ah'll tank Francois ban joost top 








part of man an’ Ah’ll bend over—so—an’ 
watch de laigs go an’ laff, for Ah’ll can't 
feel it. Den bimeby mah face git so he 
won’t laff—Ah’ll tak strong hol’ on heem 
an’ Ah’ll not feel eet—den Ah’ll know 
Ah’'ll gittin’ purty bad freeze een mah 
face. 

“Purty soon Ah’ll stop an’ tank Ah’ll 
rub it de snow on mah face. Ah’ll git on 
mah knees—so—an’ stick mah face een 
de snow—lak dees. Yo’ batter b’liev’ 
Ah’ll ban tired dat tam an’ mah laigs 
joost flop lak joompin’-jack laigs. Purty 
queeck Ah’ll tank, ‘My, w’at fine bed 
Ah’ll ban gittin’ een an’ Ah’ll ban so 
sleep mah eye shut up lak steel trap. Den 
Ah’ll forgit mah beeg chunk fraish meat 
an’ Ah’ll forgit mah laigs an’ Ah’ll ban 
sleep lak seexty t’ousand devils. 

“Den een wan minute or mebbe t’ree 
or four hour Ah’ll tank Ah ban struck 
by beeg club. Ah’ll wake up an’ Ah’ll 
see Ol’ Bill Yackson an’ hees boy, Frank, 
an’ dey’ll ban rub—rub—rub mah lak 
dey got two dollar for wan day work on 
meh. Bimeby Ah’ll tank Ah’ll tak beeg 
breathe fraish air an’ Ol’ Bill he'll yell, 
‘Lay still thar, Francois.’ An’ Ah'll 
joost keep quiet an’ feel lak ten t’ousand 
leetly pins stickin’ een me. 

“After long tarn Ol’ Bill he'll lif’? me 
up an’ sacre—Ah’ll look aroun’ an’ wiat 
you tank Ah’ll see? Eh? Wolves? 
Yassir. Nine beeg gray fallers—dead lak 
mak’rel an’ mah beeg chunk meat, he'll 
ban all gone but de strap on mah back— 
das ban purty clos’ call, Ah’ll tank, Joe.” 

Francois gouged out a pipeful of to- 
bacco, lit it and leaned back in his chair. 
The men drew deep breaths and twenty 
pipes sent up fresh volumes of blue 
smoke. The liar shifted uneasily. 

“Funny them critters stuck to th’ meat 
an’ didn’t begin on you, Francois,” he 
said. “Now, w’en I was a boy, I rec’lect 
how my father was comin’ home from ol’ 
Spriggins’ with a half a yearlin’ on his 
back. Wolves ketched him in the big 
draw below the medder an’ they never 
teched th’ heifer ’tall—just pitched onto 
dad an’ chawed his leg plumb off at th’ 
knee j’int. They’re ornery critters an’ 
no ’countin’ fer their pesky habits.” 

Francois looked long and steadily at 
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the speaker, then glanced hastily around 
the circle of faces and laid down his pipe. 
Then he deliberately unbuttoned his 
blouse, loosened the lacing of his shirt 
and stripped both back over his shoul- 
ders. Then the glow in nineteen pipes 
darkened as their owners read the story 
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on that gnarled and knotted back, the 
mangled muscles of which told in livid 
and fantastic colors what the wolves did 
when the meat was gone. 

The firelight died down and mercifully 
hid the blush that mounted the cheek of 
the camp liar. 


Did ye ever go a Huntin’? 


Did ye ever go a huntin’ on a bright but 


chilly morn’ 


When the frosty breezes soughin’ through the 


tassel o’ the corn, 
Seem to whisper o’ the pleasures in the stub- 


ble fields ahead, 


Where the bob whites 
hidden like the de: 


in a covey lay, jes’ 
id— 


With their little brown eyes blinkin’ waitin’ 


fer ye to pas’, 


Till a roarin’, whirrin’ 


awake at las’! 


rumble got ye wide 


I know’d ye hed. 


Did ye ever climb a ten rail fence ’n gazin’ 
straight in front, 

Ketch the outlines o’ yer setter standin’ like 
a riven stump— 

"Member how ye hollered, “Steady! boy, 
steady, now ye min’,” 

While ye climbed down off the big rail wrap- 
ped ‘roun’ with twinin’ vine— 

Mind how ye crep’ up slowly with the fog 
jes’ clearin’ off, 

While the lark’s clear song come floatin’ 
down a soundin’ sweet 'n sof’— 

I-know’d ye hed. 


"N ’member how ye kicked ’em up from outen 
deep dank grass, 

"N shet both eyes ’n pulled both barrels ’n 
let ’em all whiz past— 

’N how ye thought ye’d got a bunch es tight 
es rope ’n tether, 

Until ye’d looked both high and low ’n never 
found a feather? 

Ye call it all to min’ I know—yer eyes are 
filled with tears, 

Es mem'ry travels o’er the path of all them 
happy years. 

I know’d yer would. 


Yer locks hev turned frum gold to gray, but 
the heart is jes’ the same 
Es when, jes’ turnin’ twenty-one, ye went a 


huntin’ game; 





Yer min’s eye pictures all them scenes with 
nature long ago, 

While the vesper bells o’ life ring out, so sad 
and sweet ’n slow. 

The time is drawin’ near, lad, when without 
er sigh er soun’ 

We'll travel on life’s last, long path to the 
happy huntin’ groun’s! 

I know ye will. 
—James Dunsar, Jr. 








A PLETHORA OF SQUIRRELS 


By Edgar 


said Farmer Stubbs oracularly, 


a“ 


; QUIRRELS is going to be scarce,” 


‘cause hick’ry nuts is scarce. 
Hick’ry nuts is squirrels’ ‘taters and 
buckwheat cakes to put ’em through the 
winter, and when there ain’t nuts enough 
to go ‘round, why, some of the squirrels 
has got to emigrate, that’s all.” 

Cal Stubbs looked blankly at his chum, 
Arthur Holden, who lived on the farm 
next the Stubbs place. 

“Tell ye how ye kin earn the money ta 
pay for your new guns,” continued the 
old man, alluding to a rash purchase 
the youths had recently made on the in- 
stallment plan. “ ’Stid of shootin’ squir- 
rels to ship to them city folks that was 
up here last summer, you pitch in and 
corner the hick’ry nut market hereabouts, 
for around Christmus nuts will be w’uth 
three dollars a bushel or I'll miss my 
guess! There’s a few bushel on our 
place and Holden’s, and I'll finance the 
cornerin’ of enough more to make it 
w'uth while, for a leetle matter of fifty 
per cent. of the clean-up—what d’ye 
say ?” 

Truly Pa Stubbs was generous—they 
could do the back-breaking work of 
gathering the nuts and he would be satis- 
fied with fifty per cent. of the profits! 
The alternative, of course, was the hand- 
ing back of the double-barreled shotguns 
and losing the money they had paid 
down, together with all joy in life! There 
was only one conclusion to reach. 

“All right, pa,” said Cal, slowly. 

“All right, Mr. Stubbs,” said Arthur, 
with rage in his heart. 

“Thought you'd take my offer,” said 
the farmer, grinning cheerfully. “Now 
keep a still tongue in your heads and 
scour around and size up who has got 
any hick’ry nuts on their place, so’s to 
be ready to snap up the crop after the 
first good frost!” 

“Do you want to know what I think 
of your daddy?” said Arthur as_ the 
farmer slouched away. “He—he’s a 
screw !” 

“And Mr. Storm, the Wall Street 
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broker, said he would give me a dollar 
apiece for all the gray squirrels I would 
send him,” sighed Cal, ignoring the re- 
mark. 

True to the farmer’s prediction, hick- 
ory nuts were scarce, and squirrels, red 
or gray, were scarcer. The two shrewd 
country boys working to save their pre- 
cious guns, quietly circulated among their 
boy friends and with the money advanced 
by Mr. Stubbs garnered in the local hick- 
ory nut crop before the real scarcity of 
tht article became apparent. between 
them they gathered up ten bushels in 
their own woods—a slim showing where 
twenty-five bushels was not unusual! 
Farmer Stubbs was the custodian and 
held the key to the old abandoned farm- 
house at the edge of the woods, in the up- 
per rooms of which the nuts were spread 
out to dry. 

“By Peter!” he said with growing sat- 
isfaction as he viewed the increasing 
store, “I'll make all of forty dollars if I 
make a cent!” and he rubbed his hands 
with delight and bided his time to sell 
out at the top of the market. 

November passed and December came, 
when a strange thing happened; the 
Stubbs and Holden woods from an almost 
squirrelless condition suddenly became 
alive with squirrels! Cal and Arthur 
were overjoyed at the invasion and 
Farmer Stubbs was dumfounded at the 
overturning of his prophecy. The queer 
part of it was, that disgusted gunners for 
miles around could not find squirrels 
enough for a squirrel pie—apparently the 
whole tribe had emigrated to that par- 
ticular patch of woods! 

Farmer Stubbs drove another hard 
bargain before he allowed the boys to 
shoot a squirrel on his farm. 

“T reckon ye kin shoot enough grays 
at a dollar apiece to pay for your guns 
and have a trifle left over,” he said. “I 
jedge the privilege is w’uth all them 
hick’ry nuts!” 

All of that painfully acquired store! 
It was tough, but they had to submit. 

“You can have ’em if you will promise 
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to post the woods with notices and let us 
have the exclusive shooting,” said Cal 
after consulting with his chum. 

“Sartin I will,’ laughed the farmer in 
high good humor; “only ye'll have to 
agree to shoot a few brushtails for your 
ma to make potpie with now and then.” 

Mr. Storm was delighted when a box 
containing twenty-five big gray squirrels 
came in by express, and promptly re- 
turned his check for twenty-five dollars 
with word that if Cal had any more he 
had friends who enjoyed eating gray 
squirrels and to keep on shipping. 

The young Nimrods it may be believed 
kept their guns hot after this, and it was 
with feelings of envy that Pa Stubbs saw 
them send away box after box—he felt 
he should have bargained for a per- 
centage of the squirrels too. 

The best of things come to an end, and 
Christmas and the close of the season was 
coming all too soon for the ardent hun- 
ters. Their guns had _ been paid 
for twice over and they could af- 
ford to laugh over the hard _bar- 
gain they had had to make with 


Stubbs senior. The mystery of it was 
that squirrels were as plentiful as ever 
and were actually fatter than at the be- 
ginning of the season; it was unaccount- 
able! 

The time for Mr. Stubbs’ taking of 
profit on his hickory nut crop came when 
his city paper quoted shellbarks in keen 
demand at five dollars the bushel! In 
haste he wrote to a commission house 
and received word by return of mail to 
send his hickory nuts along. Purchasing 
a number of second-hand flour barrels, 
he enlisted the services of the two boys 
in putting the nuts in shape for delivery. 
As the key rattled in the door of the 
storehouse a tremendous scurrying was 
heard overhead, and as they ascended 
the stairs, leaping forms fled in every 
direction. A frightful blow awaited the 
farmer, for of all his treasured bushels 
of hickory nuts only a few pecks were in 
evidence—the rest were gone! 

“Thieves!” said Farmer 
weakly. 

“No; squirrels,” said the two boys in 
chorus. 


Stubbs 
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In the days of the Pilgrim Parents— 
Grim days of the long ago— 

Young Alden Barebones Standish, 
An humble soul and low, 

Was a genuine Peacherina 
When the praise began to flow. 


Not one of his lean-long comrades 
Could rival the whine he had. 

Not a pray-er in all the parish 
Could howl like his frenzy mad— 

Not even his stern-faced parent, 
And he was by no means bad. 


Howling down at the meeting, 
Moaning home from the mill, 

Went the earnest child of Plymouth, 
Ever praising his fill; 

Till the trees of the anguished forest 
With stiffened limbs were still. 


One day spake his wistful mother, 
Saying, “Son of my soul, give heed, 

The day of sweet Christmas cometh, 
Of meat we are sore in need— 

Wilt thou shoulder thy prayerful bellmouth 
And seek where the turkeys feed?” 


“P-r-a-i-s-e God will I,” quoth Standish— 
P-r-a-i-s-e Him all ye Christian men— 

P-r-a-i-s-e Him for the two-stone gobbler 
And the fat little one-stone hen— 

For the fruits of the earth’s dominion— 
For ever and ever—A-a-a-m-e-n!” 


Into the wood strode Standish— 
How far I do not know— 
For turkeys then were tamer, 
And the fat ones rather slow— 
Mebbe ’twas a mile and a quarter— 
It matters not—let it go. 
* * * + + 


Burr-um! roared the smoking bellmouth, 
Burr-um! echoed back the wood, 
While Standish rocked like a topmast, 
For she’d kicked him plumb and good— 
Then he dropped upon his marrowbones 
Precisely where he had stood. 


“P-r-a-i-s-e God!” he howled wih fervor, 
For a turkey—by some mischance— 
Had caught a slug unexpected— 
(Most likely a lucky glance!) 
And it beat its wings and flip-flapped 
In the throes of its dying dance. 


“P-r-a-i-s-e——” then he paused abruptly, 
For straight before him smiled 

A giant wolf and a hungry, 
The monarch of the wild, 

And he felt like the fabled maiden— 
The sweet red-hooded child. 


Quoth the wolf—“O! pale face stranger, 
Thou setter of snare and trap— 
An empty gun’s no danger, 
It couldn’t shoot a crap; 
And a turk on the side for the babies!— 
Ex-cuse me! This is a snap!” 
* * * * * 


There was grief in the tiny village, 
There was woe in the lone stockade, 

There were wails from the torn heartstrings 
Of matron and man and maid— 

For whither young Alden Standish 
Had gone—there A. Standish stayed! 


And later when mild-eyed maidens 
Heard from the forest’s rim 

The wail of the wolf’s long howling— 
With unconscious humor grim, 

They'd say—’Tis the ghost of Alden— 
Hear that high note?—That’s him!” 


—Ep. W. SANpDys 








Sketches by 


H’LL don’t tol’ you ’bout dat tam on 
de Beeg Blue Revair—yes?” said 
Tony, as he raked a coal on his 
pipe and began to smoke. 

I knew the story would come if I 
gave him time, so I shook my head and 
waited for him to begin. 

“Well, sir, dat’s wan funny story “bout 
how de wolfs he mek it de wan dinner 





ous de beeg jack rabbus—yes. Dat’ll be 
lak dis. Ah’ll be go for trap it de fur 
dat tam ‘long de Beeg Blue, de Cub 
Creek, de Hinjun Creek an’ all dat li'l 
creeks dat’ll come in dere for fifteen, 
twenty mile, an’ mek it de wan ver’ good 
place for stay dat winter. 

“Yes—dat’s “bout when de las’ settle- 
ments be “bout seexty mile wes’ de 
Mizoury Revair, an’ de beeg buff’lo herds 
only ’bout so far wes’ as de Crazy Wom- 
an Fork an’ you can keel it plenty meat 
yet only so far more wes’ de Beeg Blue 
as one day’s ride—yes. 

“Dat’s de wan bes’ country for live in 
it dat times, an’ he’s half bus’ up now for 
de settler, yes. Dat settler he'll mek it 
de wire fence and de wan beeg corn fiel’ 
now for all dat country an’ dat be too bad. 

“Dat weenter Ah'll been live in’ it dat 
place Ah’ll got ‘long good. He’s plenty 
bevair ‘long by de revair, yes, an’ by de 
li'l creeks he’s plenty de mushrat an’ de 
mink. De coon he’ll mek it his li'l track 
for hees bare foots lak de li’l hinjun bebe 
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bin play in de mud by de creek an’ he’s 
easy for ketch it in de steel trap—yes. 

“De wolfs, he’s plenty on de hill, and 

de coyote he’s plenty mos’ ever’where, an’ 
he’s eat it de p’ison bait quick so he’s no 
trouble for gat it hees skin too, an’ Ah’'ll 
mek it de good money. 
- “Well. sir, "bout Christmas dat’ll be 
he'll come it de wan beeg storms, yes, an’ 
snow, he'll come “bout for t’ree day an’ 
blow wan ver’ beeg win’ from de plains 
country nor’wes’ an’ dat’ll be wan times 
when Ah'll got for hole up, lak Ah’ll been 
wan beeg bears, yes. Dat’ll be four day 
Ah’ll not look at it de trap an’ not go for 
see him de wolfs dat’ll die by de p’ison 
bait because for de col’. 

“Den, nex’ day dat’ll be warm an’ plen- 
ty sunshine an’ Ah’ll say for maself, 
‘Bah gosh, dat’s de good day for gat it 
de furs,’ an’ Ah’ll took de li'l sled dat’ll 
be mek out ash poles for haul it de skins 
an’ Ah’ll start:out, for look at it de trap, 
an’ Ah’ll go down de beeg revair till 
Ah'll come to Cedar Creek an’ dat’s de 
las’ trap, so Ah’'ll set down an’ warm 
him de li'l ven’son for it mah hongry, an’ 
den Ah'll cross it de revair, an’ start over 
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de beeg hill dat’ll be on sout’ side, so 
Ah’ll mek it de wan short cut, yes. 

“Ah’ll gat it mos’ over dat beeg hill, an’ 
sir, Ah’ll look ’cross wan beeg canyon 
over on de odder side an’ bah gosh, Ah'll 
seen it de two coyote ron ‘long on de 
side of it de hill, yes, sir. 

“Well, sir, bout in two, t’ree minute 
dere’ll be de wan beeg jack rabbus joomp 





DE BEEG FOOL JACK RABBUS 


hout de snow an’ ron lak de dev’, yes, 
an’ de wan coyotes he'll ron too after 
him de jack rabbus yes. Dat nodder 
coyotes he'll jus’ set down in de snow 
an’ watch de fon w’ile hees brodder he'll 
lope ‘long behin’ dat beeg jack rabbus 
an’ keep it goin’. An’ by-m-bye dat 
jack rabbus he'll ron in it de beeg ring 
an’, sir, he’ll come jus’ back by de place 
where he'll start from an’ he'll not seen 
it dat nodder coyotes ’tall, for he’ll lay 
down flat an’ hide in it de snow an’ wait 
for dat beeg jack rabbus, yes, sir. 
“Well den when dat jack rabbus he'll 
come back where he'll start from he’ll 
pass close by dat coyotes dat’ll be lay 
in it de snow an’, sir, dat coyotes he'll 
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jomp up hout hees place and he'll ron 
after it dat fool jack rabbus, an’ hees 
brodder he'll come dat same place an’, 
sir, he'll lay down in it de snow same 
lak dat firs’ wan, an’ he'll wait for it 
de jack rabbus ron in it ring an’ come 





back an’ dat’s jus’ what he'll do, dat fool 
jack rabbus, yes, sir. 

“Den he’ll took after it de jack rab- 
bus nodder time round de ring an’ hees 
brodder he'll lay down in it de snow an’ 
wait nodder time. 
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“Well, sir, Ah’ll be set on a rock jus’ 
by de top of it de hill, where Ah’ll can 
saw it de whole ting, an’ Ah’ll saw dat 
ol’ fool jack rabbus go ‘roun’ an’ ’roun’ 
more seven time mabe, an’ dat 


as seex, 





coyotes he'll don’t give it time for res’ 
dat jack rabbus, an’ sir, byembye he'll 
begin for get tire, dat jack rabbus, yes, 
an’ he'll ron hoppity, hoppity, lak he'll 
gat eet tire een hees foots, an’ den wat 
you'll tought—dat nodder coyotes he'll 
don’t wait so long dat las’ time, but he'll 
jus’ jomp up an’ ron lak de dev’ and so 





dat nodder wan dat’ll be chase dat jack 
rabbus. he’ll ron lak de dev’, too, an’ sir, 
dat rabbus he’ll can’t ron so fas’ to get 
hout de way an’ he'll get caught, him, 
yes sir, an’ dat coyotes he’ll goin’ to heat 
him dat jack rabbus right dere in de 
snow. 

“Well, sir, he’ll been so busy for heat 
it de jack rabbus dat he'll don’t seen me 
come, dat two coyote, an’ Ah'll slippy, 
slippy long by de canyon an’ byembye 
Ah’ll be so Ah’ll could t’row it de wan 
snowball for hit it de coyote, yes, sir, 
Ah’'ll been so close. 

“Den Ah'll raise it de goon up an’ tek 
it de wan good sight and shoot it de two 
coyote, yes, sir, "fore he'll heat half dat 
ol’ jack rabbus, an’ dat mek it de two 
more skin for my pack, yes, sir. 

“An’ den Ah’ll gone on for my shack 
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dat’ll be wan dughout on de bank de li'l 
creek where he come to de revair and got 
spring for mek it de water open hall win- 
ter and bah gosh! Ah’ll got right by my 
shack an’ Ah’ll seen two deers he'll goin’ 
for cross it de creek by my door yet. Den 
Ah’ll shoot him in de beeg buck firs’ by de 
creek ’fore he’ll got it away from de ice, 
yes, an’ Ah’ll shoot it de odder wan ’fore 
he'll got to de top de bank, him, an’ he’ll 
roll back an’ slide on de snow an’ he'll 
come on de ice too, yes, sir, an’ Ah’ll have 


, 


it two deers right my shack; an’ nex 
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day'll be Christmas an’ dat night while 
he'll got it dark Ah’ll goin’ for de visit 
by dat boy Pierre Broussard dat Ah’ll 
know in Saint Jo, yes, an’ he'll be trap 
dat winter over on de Beeg Sandy, wes’ 
from me an’ come over for spen’ Christ- 
mas, yes, an’ we'll have it de wan beeg 
time, sure. 

“An’ dat’s how it come dat de two 
coyote he'll ketch it de wan ol’ fool jack 
rabbus dat tam ‘fore peoples he'll gone 


for settle it up de country by de beeg 
Blue Revair—yes.” 





Luckless Hunter 


Somebody wish me a bit of luck— 


Can’t come up with a single plover, 


The foxy snipe I don’t discover— 


Somebody wish me luck. 


Somebody wish me a bit of luck— 


Quail escape me for some fool reason, 


No wild turkey I’ve shot this season— 


Somebody wish me luck. 


Somebody throw me a bit of luck— 
No left hin’ foot of grave-yard rabbit, 


I’ve got into a pesky habit 
Of losin’ and losin’ luck! 


Somebody throw me a bit of luck— 


No horse shoe, nor a four-leaf clover, 


No witch-sign, when the day is over— 


A luckier kind of luck! 


Somebody give me a bit of luck— 
A kiss and wave of hand will do it, 
Grant me this, and you'll never rue it— 


Somebody give me luck! 


Somebody give me a bit of luck, 


Quick! 


I’ve taken my gun, I’m going, 


One little kiss might tell—no knowing— 
Somebody give me luck! 
—Joun M. WARING 








10,000 Miles With Paddle 


The adventures of Alvah Dorsey James and Barton 
Haxall Noland, two young Americans, in the longest 


and most 





venturesome skiff cruise ever 


undertaken. 











* Field and Stream,"’ in the interest of novelty and the accomplishment of an extraordinary deed, which comes 


within the scope of the literary function of this periodical, engaged the 
a skiff 
to be traveled is approximately ten thousand miles, and 
On the morning of tie 29th of May, the expedition was started from 
Down 
Delaware Rive 
Through the Hudson 
if of St. Lawrence 


Dorsey James and Barton Haxall Noland —to carry out 
nature from any, we believe, yet undertaken. The 
the schedule of the trip covers a year of time 
Irvington, Virginia, with the following as their route: 
to the Delawtre Bay Thence through the 
River and Raritan Bay to the loner New York Bay 
the St. Lawrence River and down the same to the Gi 
Atlantic seaboard to the Gulf of Mexico, and around the 
traveling in a St. Lawrence 


and are using as 


experiences, and take photographs for exclusive publication 


Let me see, we were at Gloucester when 
FIELD AND STREAM went-to press for Novem- 
ber. We have the pleasure of announcing 
that to date we have reached New York. You 
haven't any idea how much pleasure it gives 
us to announce that fact. Because there are 
people you know, and lots of them, who said 
we wouldn’t get back to New York the first 
time we passed through the city. 

At Gloucester, I believe, according to our 

last account, we were quartered at Ten-Pound 
Island and had scored an encounter with a 
lighthouse keeper. We lay at Gloucester a 
week, and behold, left it on a windy day, and 
the wind ahead. We have inaugurated a way 
of doing just such tricks very often. Of 
course the bell was tolling on Norman’s Woe 
as we passed out of the harbor—it always 
tolls, you know; and besides it sounds better 
to have it toll, anyway. We took a picture 
of it in rather rough water. 
_ The day was beautiful. Just a one for view- 
ing such a place as Beverly Farms. We had 
heard much of Beverly Farms, but we weren't 
quite prepared for the magnificence of the 
place we saw. The foliage, the cottages, the 
avenues, all were very, very pretty. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon a flaw 
of wind came rushing towards us between 
Misery Island and the main that picked a 


distance 


gulf coast to Texas, their 
River skiff (as shown in the actual photograph above), 18 feet in length, and 
means of locomotion oars and paddles exclusivelu, 

n this magazine, 


services of two young men — Messrs 
on more extended lines and of 


Alvah 


cruise a different 


Chesapeake Bay to the Atlantic 
to Trenton and on through the 


‘oasl, holding the same 
Raritan Canal, Raritan 
River to Lakes George and Champlain, on to 
Thence they will follow the ocean coast down the 
destination. The young men are 
4 feet beam, 
They will write articles bearing on their 
throughout the trip, : 


little water up by way of diversion and amus- 
ed itself further by causing the water to look 
very green and angry. And in anticipation 
of more of these we camped. We sought 
permission to pitch our tent and obtained it. 
The place we chose was a beautiful little spot; 
the autumn leaves fell all over the tent, and 
we basked in the charm of the remainder of 
this windy day of fall. 

We had two male visitors early, who didn’t 
hink they would like to make the trip. And 
then we built a fire on the beach and prepar- 
ed to cook. We couldn't build it anywhere 
else, you understand, on account of danger 
from the wind. The beach was a promenade 
ground, and to use John’s expression, we 
were strictly “It.” 

A lady approached on horseback. Her 
horse became frightened, and the story has 
a sequel. . 

A second lady approached on foot. When 
she had gotten nearly to us her hat left her 
head and started for the water. One of us 
happened to see it and made a gallant Vir- 
ginia spring to its rescue, and in so doing 
kicked over the coffee. 

And again, we were trying a new bread 
baker. A lady and her davghter strolled up 
the sand towards us. John was officiating 
at the fire. They stopped, borne down by 
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curiosity. They bowed and John bowed, and 
then it was that I saw the finish of the bread. 
They had visited Virginia, and so forth. John 
describes it that the mother did all the talk- 
ing, but the daughter wanted to. I walked 
up to the fire about ten minutes later, just 

















The Reef of Norman's Woe 

as they were leaving, and I heard the mother 
exclaim: “I believe your bread is burning,” 
and she laughed. “Oh! no,’ John answered, 
“I don’t think so.” But when we looked at 
it it was blacker than the pan. 

But thanks to a gentleman of sympathy, 
we had fine bread for supper, and the thoughts 
of the burnt biscuits were lost in the deluge. 

The next day the wind was blowing a half 
gale from due northwest, and it was then that 
we really suffered from cold. Though we 
hugged the land pretty close in an endeavor 
to reach Boston, the water and air were se- 
verely mixed up at times, and we shipped a 
lot of the brine. No sooner than one flag 
would gasp and die another would take its 
place and keep the game going 

Then at three o'clock, partially wet and 
cold all over, we decided to camp. The 
log says the place was Nahant, which is, you 
know, just twelve miles north of Boston. 

In search of a place for our tent, we found 
a stable, which being protected itself, doubly 
protected us; also a harbor for the Dipper, 
and the headq«arters of the grounds closed 
Up then with the canvas was our cry, and 
let’s get warm quick. 

In the course of the remainder of the day 
I saw a policeman. I told him he didn’t want 
to see us in our retreat for a love of the wel- 
fare of mankind in the cold—they always have 
a love for mankind—as well as a fondness for 
some other things. He said that he wouldn’t 
but that Perkins, the overseer, who would be 
along shortly, would, and that would unques- 
tionably be our Waterloo. So we planned 
how to dispose of Mr. Perkins should he 
come, until dark, when we went to bed to 
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keep from having a light and attracting at- 
tention. 

Thus we have seen it too civilized as well as 
lonely and wild. 

We waded knee deep in luck when we 
reached Boston-harbor. We rowed to Gov- 
ernor’s Island and were treated with superb 
kindness by the keeper, a certain Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. Shaw told us that he wouldn’t let us 
camp on the island, but offered us the quar- 
ters of the boat club there, which we accepted. 
And so we had our first stove to officiate 
over, and it was a real pleasure. 

But unquestionably the funniest experience 
of this camp was our getting into hammocks 
and also into our sleeping bags at the same 
time. John tried it first in an off-hand man- 
ner and took up on the floor. three or four 
feet below, with a crash. I tried it more care- 
fully and balanced between certainty and un- 
certainty for some time. 

In the morning each wanted the other to 
get up first and help him out, which was a 
vain want, and it wound up by both of us 
taking up on the floor very much after the 
manner of John’s debut the night before, as 
an only means out of the difficulty. 

We “did” Beston alter our fashion of doing 
places, and came away pleased. We said it 
was a great city. We visited the grounds 
of Harvard, and we saw that eleven play the 
Indians and beat them. We viewed the re- 


mains of the unfortunate Independence, whose 














Lunch-time on board 


motto must have been—Do, or be torn in 
pieces. We all know that she failed to do, 
and she is being ripped up. More is going 
to be heard from her in a different form, so 
we are told. 

Looking on the grim Olympia, lying at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, I heard a woman by 
whom I was standing exclaim, pointing to a 
conspicuous part of the bridge: “There 1s 
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where he stood.” “Uh! why don’t they put 
a star there?” said her companion. Where- 
upon we are incli red to believe that all senti- 
ment is not dead but merely slumbering. 

On Sunday — two days after our ar- 
rival in Boston, we bade adieu to Mr. Shaw, 


his sons and his ioe. and started out to 
search for Plymouth. It was a crack day for 
rowing. There was no wind, and the tide 


was with us. As the people stared at us in 
Boston at close range, as we passed quietly 
cut of the harbor, we saw that some were 
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white and conspicuous clothing, 
ing on Fourth Cliff, where we had left them. 

But there came another day when we did 
a deed fit for ridicule, and we did it after the 
fashion of two greenhorns, bleached very 
green. We were rowing along in good spir- 
its and in good weather. We wanted to know 
just where a certain place was, and we sighted 
a life saving station among the dunes. Or- 
dinarily we would have spoken it from a little 
distance and continued. But this wasn’t o:- 
dinarily and we landed. Almost the entire 


still stand- 
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Using the 


taking a long-range view of us 
glasses. And so we can’t be blamed if we 
took occasion to indulge in a nice, comfor- 
table sigh which savored of satisfaction, when 
we were well away and within the limits of 


through 


our own little sphere. It isn’t pleasant to 
be stared at. And we are so modest, you 
know. 

That night we landed at Fourth Cliff, and 


in the morning breakfasted with the life sav- 
ers. We always enjoy these meals. In our 
rather broad acquaintance with life savers we 
have yet to encounter a disagreeable person; 
one and all are always ready to do anything 
for us at any time. 

After breakfast, and after we had loaded 
the boat, they watched us row slowly away 
through a big running sea. And we saw them 
when we were several miles away, in their 
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Difficulties 
force stood on the beach as we rowed up; 
says John, “Lets just show these people really 
how to land in a surf.” We showed them. 


The roll was down pretty well; in fact it 
appeared very low from the outside. You 
know, before we took on such a great deal 


of confidence we used to consider it a great 
thing to shoot the surf. We used to back the 
Dipper inafter the orderof scientific surfmen; 
then we used to sit back to back, so that the 
power of a pair of oars could be used either 
one way or the other. But to-day we thought 
we would row in and step out as though we 
were on a creek. 

With the Dipper twenty-five 
shore all went well. At twenty yards a swell 
showed in the offing; it was next on the flats, 
and the first thing we knew it was towering 
up behind us and looking as threatening as a 


yards from 

















Our Boston Headquarters on Governor's Island 


March day. We went astern on the Dipper 
when there was nothing else to do, but did 
it too late—were overtaken and did a couple 
or more of fancy stunts, when the boat was 
suddenly surrounded by men in white and 
hauled on shore. 

But of all the ocean surfs that we have seen, 
the one that showed its teeth at Narragan- 
sett Pier as we passed was at once surpas- 
sing, magnificent and aggravating. 

We left Newport something like an hour 
before sundown, and it is about an hour’s 
row over to the Pier. We were there then 
and prepared to land just as Old Sol was 
bidding us a temporary adieu. From a small 
surf early in the day, the waves had risen to 
great magnitude. In fact they were so high 
and sharp that as we crossed Narragansett 
Bay they threatened to break, though the 
wind was hard from an opposite direction, 
and the water deep. 

We ran in to a respectful distance from the 
shore and looked at the breaking demons, 
showing like monsters against the fading 
light, with their caps being blown back by a 
northerly wind, making the scene wilder and 
more beautiful. 

I don’t know just how it was that we got 
ashore. We have since heard that it was a 
miraculous accident. So great was the surf, 
that breaking out shore for a long distance, 
the water would form again into a wave and 
rush farther up and break again, causing a 
bewildering situation. We dodged through 
the largest tier of seas, those great walls of 
water that showed twenty feet of solid white 
as they fell, with a noise as though heaven 
and earth were being torn asunder. Our 





hearts must be well balanced, so often did 
they turn over and come back again that 
evening. Lying inside the biggest breakers, 
we watched our chance and dodged through 
the next largest, and the next, and in a mo- 
ment of hilarious joy we touched the beach, 
to lie there two calm days and watch the 
play of water and foam, and see Narragan- 
sett and hear of Narragansett, past, present 
and to come. 

With New London, as with many other 
places we have approached, we found our- 
selves going to it and from it, though head- 
ed always in the same general direction. 

“How far to New London, sir?” 

“They call it forty miles.” 

And ten miles further on. 

“How far to New London, sir?” 

“They call it fifty-one miles from that light- 
house,” which would be probably half a mile 
ahead. 

With our calculation torn asunder by con- 
trary winds, we spent one night in the mouth 
of the Connecticut River. Then we pushed 
on to a little place called Westbrook. Here 
we found a deserted hut, which we took ref- 
uge in out of the rain. It was contrary to 
our order of things to take refuge in de- 
serted houses, but both of us had bad colds, 
and we were afraid of the wet ground and 
no boughs to sleep on. 

The next day a northwester was down up- 
on us heavy, and the glass fell all morning. 
So we prepared to stay awhile. 

The place had no stove and it was too windy 
to build an open fire. So we did the next 
best thing, found a large can and built a fire 
in it, thinking that the smoke would be drawn 





10,000 MILES WITH PADDLE 


out of the window. We stayed in that old 
house four days. We actually fixed the place 
up to the extent of hanging pictures on the 
walls and building shelves. It is true that 


a scarcity of wood caused us some incon- 
venience, but it was temporary. As the wind 
was coming from the northwest, we could 


spare at least a part of the southeast end of 
our It is not a very grateful thing 
to do, after spending four days under some- 
one else’s roof, but a stranger doesn’t want 
to go into the same place for shelter from a 
southeaster. 

We did all our cooking on that arrangement 
called a stove. One bitter cold night we had 
the coffee on and some tomatoes. We didn’t 
want to go outside to cut just a few sticks of 
wood, so we hammered away on the floor. 
The first lick, from a little distance I saw the 
cooking structure topple, and at the second, 
before warning could be given, the whole af- 
fair, fire, ashes, coffee and tomatoes had 
gone under the table. 

3ut we have gotten used to such things, 
you know, as we accustomed ourselves to 


house. 
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the smoke. Sometimes the smoke would go 
out of the window and then again it wouldn't. 
We could scarcely see each other at times 
in there. One night at supper, when one 
could hardly distinguish an object across the 
table, and tears were rolling down both our 
cheeks, John, as he wiped his eyes for the 
twentieth time, exclaimed in a bereaved tone, 
“Oh! isn’t this sad!” 

The closer to New York we got, the bet- 
ter was our humor, until on Monday morn- 
ing, the eighteenth of November, the climax 
was reached as we pulled through the harbor. 
W e waved to everybody who waved to us; 
in fact we returned it twofold, and we shook 
hands with the people at the boathouse at 
which we had stopped = as though they 


were old friends whom we hadn’t seen for 
these ten years. 

But we must shortly hasten away to the 
south, because I heard someone say this 


froze stiff and solid last 
you know, 


morning that celery 
night, and celery doesn’t freeze, 
unless it is cold. 


and will continue until completion of Cruise 
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ESTLED on the shore of the Pacific 

Ocean, a short distance north of Til- 

lamook Head, in a sheltered cove, is the 

quiet, dreamy village of Seaside, where dur- 

ing the summer months people gather from 

far and near in search of health, rest and 
recreation. 

Beyond the boldly jutting promontory, a 
little to the southwest, on a lonely, barren 
rock far out at sea, is Tillamook Lighthouse, 
where brave men toil through long days and 
weary nights to keep their beacon bright, 
that it may flash its cheery gleams to the 
watchful mariner and warn him of the hidden 
rocks and dangerous reefs which are near. 
To the south and east are immense forests 
of pine and spruce and hemlock and beyond 
them, fading on the horizon, are the snowy 
peaks of the Coast Range. 

Skirting the village on the south and east, 
and then running through its very heart, flow- 
ing in a broad, pellucid stream over a pebbled 
bed, is the Necanicum, whose crystal waters, 
coming from those altitudes of eternal snow 
after winding and rushing through dark for- 
ests and sunlit fields, here at last find their 
way into the bosom of the ocean. 

The broad expanse of water and the singu- 
lar beauty and harmony of the landscape lend 
a peculiar charm to this romantic spot. It 
is a place where one may say with joyful an- 
ticipation, “Here will I rest a while.” The 

calm, blue ocean with its leaping waves and 
penser rolling billows invites to the invigora- 
ting bath, while the mystic music of its mani- 
fold voices acts like a soothing balm on the 
drooping spirit and weary brain. The sur- 
rounding forest invites the hunter to the 
chase and sea and stream tempt the fisherman 
to try his luck. 

Here, on the broad, smooth beach, one 
night last August, just as twillight was fad- 
ing into darkness and the moon was creep- 
ing over the distant mountain tops, a little 
group of villagers gathered around a flicker- 
ing campfire to chat a while about the inci- 
dents and adventures of the day. Many inter- 
esting experiences were recounted and many 
a droll yarn provoked laughter. But a jovial 
old sea captain, the last to join the group, 
proved to be the favorite “teller of sweet 
tales.” His speech, emphasized by a broad 
peculiar accent, seemed to exert irresistible 
influence over them and they listened with 
silent eagerness as he told the story of his 
voyages and adventures in by-gone years. 
Indeed, so charmed were they that for some 
moments after he had finished they sat en- 
grossed in reverie. The silence was at length 
broken by one whom they called “Major,” a 
kind-faced, middle-aged man with quiet, unas- 
suming manners. He arose from the log on 
which he had been sitting, stretched forth 
his arms at full length and yawned. 
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he said, 


“you are indeed 


“Well, Captain,” 
a spell-binder.” 

At the compliment the old sea- dog grinned 
from ear to ear with evident satisfaction. 

“Boys, it’s getting late,” said the Major, 
turning to the others, “and I think we had 
better all turn in, for you know we have an 
important job on hand for to-morrow. I re- 
ceived a telegram from the commissioner this 
afternoon saying that he would arrive with 
the trout on the morning train, and we want 
every hand on deck promptly at noon.” 

“Aye, aye,” shouted a dozen voices in uni- 
son, ‘we'll all be there. 

“We'll meet at Simpson’s pine,” 
Major. 

‘All right,” came the answer. 

Then one by one they slowly arose and de- 
parted, each for his accustomed lodge. Only 
the Captain and the Major lingered a mo- 
ment after the others had gone. The for- 
mer, resting his hand on the shoulder of the 
younger and stronger man, pointed in the 
direction of the lighthouse and in a low, 
scarcely audible tone, said: 

“Horace, my stories to-night were not all 
fiction. It was near yonder rock that my 
good ship, the Farallon, went down.’ 

Then arm in arm they walked up the beach 
togcther. 

The wind lulled and darkness again gath- 
ered, for the moon had gone to rest behind a 
wall of clouds. The campfire faintly flick- 
ered, then smoldered and finally died out and 
soon no sound was heard except the murmur 
of the waves: and the mournful cries of a 
few belated sea gulls as they swept by with 
outstretched wings. 

Morning dawned with a flood of sunshine 
and all Nature seemed to rejoice in the ad- 
vent of the day. As the sun approached the 
meridian the little company slowly reassem- 
bled—this time under the spreading branches 
of a stately pine tree that for many years had 
stood like a towering sentinel near the east- 
ern boundary of the village, a few rods dis- 
tant from the quaint little railway station. 
All had come prepared to take an active part 
in the noveland interesting work before them, 
and while the younger members of the party, 
full of eagerness and expectation, were whil- 
ing away with various fanciful speculations 
the short time yet remaining before the train 
was due, the older ones were seriously dis- 
cussing the suitability of certain tributary 
streams in which it was proposed to liberate 
a portion of the fry. The old Captain was 
there also, but he had come, as he himself 
expressed it, “merely to give the boys a 
pointer and show interest in the cause.” 

Two spirited teams, well-fed, sleek and 
strong, were standing near the station plat- 
form, seemingly impatient to begin the labors 
of the day. In charge of one of them was 
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Timothy Tulliver, who was even more rest- 
less than the horses whose reins he held. 
Standing in front of the other team was Peter 
Trumpy, petting and caressing his hand- 
some span of bays. The last to arrive was 
the Major. 

The midday hour was fast approaching. 
With an impatient jerk Tulliver drew from 
his pocket an old-fashioned silver watch, 
which he proudly claimed was once the prop- 
erty of the Duke of Wellington, and took a 
sidelong glance at the old time-piece. 

“Darn it,” he muttered, “I wish they’d come 
now; they’re fifteen minutes late already. I 


“T wonder where he got that hat,” said one 
of the boys in an undertone. 

“Dunno,” said another, “but I guess may- 
be it was-willed to him.” 

Without further ceremony the Commis- 
sioner directed them to unload the fish and 
in a short time twenty-two large, round- 
shouldered cans, each of a capacity of ten 
gallons and provided with a patent cover, 
perforated with air holes arranged in such a 
way as not to admit the dust, stood in the 
shade of the broad, projecting roof of the 
little station house. 

“Is there a well or a spring near here?” 
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spose some of them cussed cows have been 
on the track again.” 

But just then a shrill whistle sounded in the 

canyon below and a few minutes later the 
train rolled into the station, which is the ter- 
minus of the short spur road that winding 
around Young’s Bay, puts this seaside re- 
sort in touch with the outer world. 
_ As the train stopped a young man dressed 
in blue and wearing an immense white hat, 
somewhat resembling an old-fashioned Shak- 
er bonnet, stepped onto the platform. The 
Major advanced to greet him. 

“Gentlemen, allow me to present the Com- 
missioner, who has come to direct and as- 
Sist us in our first attempt at trout planting.” 

“I bropose dree sheers,” exclaimed Trum- 
Py, and they were promptly given with a will. 


Taken near the Bridge, after change of Water 


asked the Commissioner. “I should like to 
give them fresh water as soon as possible.” 

“Not right here,’ answered the Major, 
“but the Necanicum isn’t very far away; its 
water is exceptionally clear and cold.” 

“Then let us start for the stream at once, 
I fear they have become somewhat exhausted 
from their long journey without change of 
water, although we had two men constantly 
employed in aerating the water from the 
time we left the hatchery. Now let us re- 
move the covers and take out all the ice,” 
he said, turning to the men. 

“Why, I thought you had to have ice on 
them all the time,” remarked Sam Jones, 
who stood with folded arms eagerly watching 
the proceedings. 

“No,” answered the Commissioner, “that 
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is only necessary while they are being trans- 
ported by rail or by boat. If we should 
leave the ice in the cans now while hauling 
them over a rough mountain road, such as I 
understand we are going to travel over to- 
day, we might have many trout to bury but 
few to plant, for the swashing of the water 
and ice against the sides of the cans would 
kill many of them.” 

The covers were quickly removed and then 
the eager and inquisitive crowd pressed close 
around the cans to take a peep at their con- 
tents. Each was filled to the shoulder-rim 
with clear, cold water, floating on top of 
which were several chunks of ice, while down 
at the bottom, huddled together as if for mu- 
tual protection, were the tiny creatures whose 
rearing and transportation to this point had 
cost the government officials and employees 
months of patient, painstaking labor. 

“Ain't they beauties!” exclaimed Big Steve, 
bending his tall angular form and looking 
down over the heads and shoulders of the 
others. 

“Yes,” replied Tulliver, who, unable to re- 
sist the temptation, had tied his horses and 
joined the crowd, “but they'll not be in the 
creek long if you stay around here,” he add- 
ed with a censuring look at Steve, who was 
known to be the champion angler of the vi- 
cinity. 

“Never mind, I'll not bother them until 
they are big enough,” said Steve good-natur- 
edly. 

The covers were then replaced and the 
cans loaded on the wagons and Tulliver, who 
had taken an advantageous position so that 
his team might lead the procession, cracked 
his whip, shouted “Git up,” and the journey 
to the planting grounds was begun, Trudg- 
ing along on either side of the wagons, like 
a military guard of honor, was the little 
army of “planters,” the cheerful look on ev- 
ery countenance giving expression to their 
buoyant spirits. 

It did not take them long to reach the nar- 
row, winding road that follows the course of 
the beautiful stream whose Indian name we 
have already given—a road which, after run- 
ning for miles through dense forests and an 
almost primeval wilderness, terminates ab- 
ruptly at Johnson’s Tavern, a spacious inn, 
whose hospitable owner looks well to the 
comfort of his guests. 

Perched on his high seat Tulliver with a 
proud, self-satisfied air, studiously took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to volunteer 
information to the Commissioner, in whom 
he seemed to take a sort of paternal inter- 
est. 

Presently they came to a_ moss-roofed, 
weather-stained cabin, which plainly showed 
the devastating touch of time. The little 
yard in front gave evidence of no attempt at 
cultivation except that standing near the 
door were a few bright geraniums and holly- 
hocks. The rail fence that had once sur- 


rounded this humble habitation had many 
gaps and was falling to decay. 

Near one of the windows, seated on a rude 
bench, was a withered, decrepit old man, 
whose visage gave mute evidence of the toils 
he had undergone and the hardships he had 
endured. Near by in the rickety doorway 
stood a comely, middle-aged woman hold- 
ing a young child in her arms. 

As the strange caravan approached the old 
man laid down the cob pipe which he had 
been smoking and, raising his left hand to 
shade his eyes, peered in the direction of the 
road, at the same time feebly waving a salute 
with his right to his friend Timothy. 

“That’s old Hans Schneider,” said Tulliver, 
leaning over the end of the seat and talking 
in a subdued, confidential tone to the Com- 
missioner, who was walking alongside. “He 
was one of the first white men out here, and 
many is the old settler that’s been sheltered 
under that moss-covered roof. Why, I re- 
member when even the Indians used to go 
to Hans for something to eat when they was 
hard up, and he always shared with ’em, too. 
Poor uncle Hans, he’s old and sick now and 
I guess it'll not be long before he’s laid to 
rest up yonder.” He pointed to the crest of 
a small hill where through the scattered pines 
could be seen the white outline of a solitary 
marble slab, the only visible sign that it was 
the burial place. 

“And who is the woman?” asked the Com- 
missioner. 

“Oh! that’s his daughter Hannah and her 
kid,” answered Tulliver,a serious, sympathetic 
expression coming over his face; ‘her man, 
as fine a fellow as ever you saw, was shot 
dead by them’ Philippian coyotes at the bat- 
tle of Malabon. The guv’ment brought back 
his body and they buried it up here a few 
months ago and then they set that stone there 
to mark his grave. I tell you it nearly done 
the old man up. John and Hannah used to 
take good care of old Hans, but I reckon 
she’ll have to do it alone now. If I was run- 
nin’ this gov’ment I’d give ’em both a pen- 
sion.” 

“It’s a sad story,” said the Commissioner, 
“but such is war.” 

Just then a turn in the road hid the cabin 
from view and Timothy’s attention was once 
more given to his reins. 

About a mile further on they came to a 
rude but substantial bridge over the Necani- 
cum which they crossed. Along the eastern 
bank of the stream was a precipitous bluff 
covered with a dense growth of stripling firs 
and underbrush, while from the western shore 
extended a stretch of meadow land and on 
this side the bank was covered with a firm 
layer of fine gravel, sloping gently towards 
the channel skirting the other shore. The cur- 
rent was strong and steady, the water cold 
and clear. The natural advantages of the 
place had not escaped the watchful eye of the 
Commissioner. He called a halt and made a 
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hasty examination of the contents of a few 
cans. 

“They are becoming a trifle exhausted from 
want of fresh air,” he said. “We will stop 
here and change the water. Drive your teams 
into the water,” to the drivers, “and 
head the horses down stream so as to leave 
the wagons in the clear water coming from 
above.’ 

“T von’t go in dere mit mine horses; they 
can’t shtand dat cold vater,”’ said Trumpy. 

h, don’t be so skittish,’ exclaimed Tul- 
liver with a contemptuous look at Trumpy, 
meanwhile driving his own horses headlong 
into the stream, “your horses ain’t no better 
than mine—besides the water will do ’em 
good.” Thus urged, Trumpy followed, taking 
care, however, to keep his team as near shal- 
low water as possible. 

The water came well up to the wagon boxes, 
but the men dauntlessly waded in after them. 
Removing the covers and then placing square 
pieces of mosquito netting over the tops of 
the cans, they emptied about two-thirds of 
the water from each into the stream and then 
quickly filled them again with fresh water 
dipped with buckets, scrupulously clean, from 
the swift current above. 

Pierre DuPont, a corpulent, good-natured 
Frenchman, was most diligent in this work, 
but it was his misfortune to open the only 
can in which there were any dead fish. As 
he removed the cover from the last can in 
Trumpy’s wagon an expression of amaze- 
ment came over his face, for he beheld float- 
ing on top of the water the bruised and 
mangled forms of at least one hundred of the 
beautiful little fish, which, through the care- 
lessness of some one, had met a painful and 
untimely death. 

“I presume you see the necessity of re- 
moving the ice now,” remarked the Commis- 
sioner as Pierre held up a handful of the dead 


trout. “Well, take out all the dead ones and 
fill the can with fresh water,” he added. 

Pierre hastened to comply with these in- 
structions; b ‘t, probably because his mind was 
preoccupied with the loss which had been 
sustained, he did not notice that in lifting the 
heavy can to the edge of the wagon-bed he 
had failed to balance it properly, and the next 
instant, still retaining a firm hold on the han- 
dles of the can, he fell headlong into the 
stream with it. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! zee trout, zee 
trout!” shouted Pierre as he struggled in a 
vain attempt to keep the top of the can out 
of the water. But his efforts were useless— 
the fish had been prematurely planted. With 
a sad, dejected countenance and dripping 
like a musk-rat he waded ashore, sat down on 
a log, and muttered a series of French male- 
dictions on the ill fortune that had assigned 
that very can to him. 

“Never mind,” said the Commissioner with 
compassion, “those were rainbow trout, and 
this is not a bad place for them anyway.” 

The covers having been replaced, orders 
were given to move on. As the wagons 
emerged from the water, and while the little 
company was forming in marching order, an 
active, energetic young man, whose mirthful 
eyes and cordial, unaffected manners easily 
won the favor of all with whom he came in 
contact, and who was generally known in that 
vicinity as “The Earl of Kinnikinick,” hurried 
to the opposite side of the road where stood 
the level-topped stump of a giant fir, and 
placing his camera upon it leveled it at the 
group. 

At the sight of the camera, Pierre started 
on a run for an immense boulder that lay 
near the side of the road and all entreaties, 
threats and persuasions were unavailing to 
induce him to leave the friendly shelter of his 
stronghold as long as the camera stood readv 
for action. 


(To be Continued) 

















OR those who admire the wild and 
beautiful life of the woods, the Ad- 
irondacks in winter offer charming 

inducements. With a trusty guide, a good 
supply of provisions and plenty of warm 


blankets a winter trip into the solemn forest * 


is by no means an unpleasant experience. 

One of the writer’s most enjoyable camp- 
ing trips into this ever lovely region was 
made in mid-winter. In company with two 
native guides, he spent a fortnight in the 
depth of the forest, thirty miles from any 
hamlet. 

An unoccupied lumberman’s log shanty, 
containing a cumbersome _ old-fashioned 


stove, was appropriated as headquarters. 
By day long tramps were made through 
the silent forest, examining with keen inter- 
est into the many little secrets of Nature, 
which are only disclosed when all the great 
woods is locked in the grasp of the Frost 
Spirit and reveling in the beautiful effects 


of sombre green and gray and brilliant white. 
Game of all kinds was plentiful and the glist- 
ening carpet of the forest, with its myriad 
indentations of many shapes and sizes, was 
a mighty interesting open book which told 
us the life stories of unnumbered dumb crea- 


tures sharing with us and inhabitating the 
silent aisles of the measureless wilderness. 
Often our searches were rewarded by the 


sight of deer, foxes and smaller animals, a 
few of which we succeeded in photographing. 
On several occasions the tell-tale tracks in 
the deep snow betrayed the presence of lar- 
ger and more savage beasts. 

As evening approached we built up great 
fires in the spacious stove, making its rough 
and rusty sides glow with the generous heat, 
and by its ruddy light we ate such simple 
yet delicious meals and told such stories as 
are unknown save to the camper. At night, 
wrapped warm and comfortable in woolen 
blankets, inhaling the crisp, balsamic air of 
the winter forest, we slept as one never sleeps 
on the springs and feather beds of the cities. 

Christmas and New Year’s were thus spent 
in the forest, marked only by specifically de- 
licious woodland repasts, prepared as Adiron- 
dack guides alone know how to prepare them. 

We were constantly living in a zero tem- 
perature, and on two or three occasions the 
thermometer recorded thirty below, yet we 
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never once were inconvenienced by the cold, 
such is the dryness and purity of the atmos- 
phere. 

A winter trapping trip, with a practical 
Adirondack guide, in a remote section of the 
wilderness, is also an interesting and valu- 
able experience and for the true wood-lover, 
the man who is thoroughly content and hap- 
py when beyond the haunts of men, in the se- 
clusion of the forest’s heart communing with 
Nature in her wildest and grandest aspects 
—for such a man as truly finds “books in 
brooks and sermons in stones”—no oppor- 
tunity for indulging his love of the still for- 
est and the lonely trail could be more in- 
viting. 

Trapping in the Adirondacks, though not 
what it was in those palmy days of this won- 
derful wilderness—just within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants, and of which the 
old-timers of this region love to tell to the 
younger generation about the ruddy campfire 
when the day’s work is over and the time for 
story and jest and reminiscence has come— 
is still a fairly profitable engagement, and 
there are scores of guides throughout the 
region who every year, when the fall hunt- 
ing season has ended, pack up their kits and 
start for the best trapping grounds in their 
locality. Many of them have constructed 
snug cabins far back in the wilderness which 
are occupied by them during the long winter 
months. Sometimes a deserted lumber camp 
is utilized by the trappers, and the large old- 
fashioned stove which it usually contains is 
found by them a warm friend during the 
cold nights. 

There are quite a large variety of fur- 
bearing animals in the Adirondacks; indeed, 
this region contains almost all the ordinary 
mammals whose fur is valued in the market. 
Those usually pursued by Adirondack trap- 
pers are the black bear, fisher (black cat), 
beaver (very rare; its capture is now pro- 
hibited by law), fox, otter, sable (marten), 
skunk, mink, muskrat and raccoon. 

It is hard to say just what sections of the 
woods are the most abundantly supplied with 
the fur-bearing animals, but, in general terms, 
it might be stated that the beaver, otter and 
sable are confined to the western half of the 
Adirondacks, while the bear, fisher, fox, 
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30g River Falls, head of Big Tupper Lake; for fifty years a famous Resort for Anglers 


skunk, mink, muskrat and raccoon are al- 
most equally abundant in all sections. The 
Fish Creek, St. Regis and Bog River waters 
and the sections north of Raquette Lake 
and south of the Fulton Chain are among the 
best trapping grounds in the wilderness. 

Most of the Adirondack guides are practi- 
cal trappers, many of them having at one 
time or another plied the seductive art as a 
means of livelihood, and under their skillful 
tutorage the observant sportsman may read- 
ily acquire a very fair working knowledge 
of the various methods employed. 

The trapping season in the Adirondacks 
extends from the middle of October to the 
end of May. A letter to one of FIELD AND 
STREAM’S recommended guides from any one 


thinking of trying this novel form of outing 
will bring any desired particulars. No con- 
siderable special preparation is needed, as 
guides will in most cases furnish traps, snow- 
shoes, etc., if arrangements are made for a 
trip of sufficient length to warrant them in 
doing so. 
. ¢ s 

The deer hunting season ended November 
15th. It was very satisfactory in every re- 
spect. Of the thousands and thousands of 
hunters, native and visiting, who sought the 
antlered buck throughout the twelve Adiron- 
dack counties from the opening day, Septem- 
ber Ist, to the beginning of the close time, a 
very large per cent. were successful, and I 
believe that when the official returns are re- 
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ceived and made public by the State Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission, the number of 
deer killed in the Adirondacks this year will 
be found to be very favorable when com- 
pared with former years. 

These annual reports furnished by the Com- 
mission of the number of deer killed are, 
of course, only approximately accurate, being 
based on an extensive system of observa- 
tions and reports from local woodsmen. 

As I stated in the November number of 
FIELD AND STREAM, the hunting season just 
closed was unusually free from shooting ac- 
cidents to human beings, and this point alone 
would be sufficient to mark it as a fortunate 
one. To add to this the uniform success at- 
tending hunting parties throughout the en- 
tire season, the large per cent. of fat bucks 
and magnificent heads secured, and the uni- 
versal good will and good fellowship evinced 
by sportsmen, campers and guides at all times 
and places while the hunt was on, it would 
be difficult to point to a better season in 
recent years. 

Towards the end of October a cold spell 
of unusual severity brought snow, and for 
two or three days the hunting was very fav- 
orable. The first ten days of November were 
not exactly what the hunters desired, being 
mostly too dry for successful still hunting, 
but about the 12th day the white flakes began 
to fall and béfore the storm was over the en- 
tire forest, from the Mohawk to the Canada 
line, was covered with a spotless mantle, 
varying from eight inches to two feet in 
depth. This was the wished for ally of the 
stalking man with the glistening rifle, for then 
the deer could be easily followed, approached 
and killed and the season, which had begun 
with three days of such unfavorable weather 
(September 1st, 2d and 3d), wound up, from 
the hunter’s point of view, in a blaze of 
glory. 

I wonder if the ‘eer thought so. 

a 


The Adirondack League Club, which owns 
nearly a hundred thousand acres of choice 
sporting ground in the southwestern portion 
of the wilderness, has recently purchased a 
million trout eggs—8o00,000 of speckled trout 
and 200,000 of lake trout, which will be 
hatched at the club’s private hatchery. In 
addition to these, half a million Adirondack 
forest fish eggs have been secured. The club 
is doing some very effective work along the 
line of game-fish propagation, and has re- 
cently introduced the valuable ouananiche 
into its waters. 

** 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Adi- 
rondack Hotel League was held on October 
15th in the private car “Caligula,” en route 
from Saranac Lake to Buffalo, where the 
members of the League visited the Pan- 
American Exposition in a body. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers of the League 
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President, 
Smith’s Hotel 
Vice-President, Hon. George A. Stevens, the 
Stevens House, Lake Placid: Second Vice- 
President, J. Ben Hart, the Wawbeek, Upper 
Saranac Lake; Secretary and Treasurer, John 


Phelps 
Company; 


for the ensuing year: 
Smith, of Paul 


Harding, the Algonquin, Lower Saranac 
Lake. M. B. Marshall, of Saranac Inn, and 
W. S. Kellogg, of the Windsor, Elizabeth- 
town, were elected members of the executive 
committee. Geo. H. Daniels, general passen- 
ger agent of the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad, and H. D. Carter, gen- 
eral agent, were elected honorary members, 

The Adirondack Hotel League is a pow- 
erful factor in the affairs of the wilderness, 
and is always active in aiding any good cause 
which aims to advance the interests of this 
tenowned region. 

Phelps Smith, the new president, succeed- 
ing Mr. T. Edmund Krumbholz in that office, 
is the eldest son of the famous Paul Smith, 
the pioneer in the development of the Adiron- 
dacks as a resort for health and pleasure. 
Phelps Smith has been in the hotel business 
all his life and is treasurer and active in the 
management of Paul Smith’s Hotel Com- 
pany. He knows how to entertain million- 
aires, but he is so genial and democratic in 
his ways that he is everybody’s friend. Paul 
Smith was, naturally, the first president of 
the Adirondack Hotel League. 


* * * 


I have been informed that several black 
bears have been killed in the Newcomb sec- 
tion during the open season for deer. Bears 
were killed in a ‘large number of localities 
in the Adirondacks this year. 

* * * 


Many do not know that the savage tim- 
ber wolf is a native of the Adirondacks, and 
that there are still a few of the species left 
in the wilderness. Nevertheless, they were 
very plentiful in the early part of the cen- 
tury, and until fifteen or twenty years ago 
were quite frequently met with. 

On October 29th, 1901, George Kenyon, 
who lives at Long Lake in Hamilton county, 
saw and shot at a large wolf while still hunt- 
ing deer in the forest about a mile and a 
half north of a point on Cold River, some 
three miles east of its entrance into the 
Raquette; but, fortunately, I say, missed his 
mark. Kenyon is a veteran woodsman and 
has seen and killed a number of timber 
wolves in various hunting regions through- 
out the continent, and I think there is no 
doubt as to the ‘identity of the animal at 
which he fired. 

During the winter of 1894-5 Nelson Carey - 
of Long Lake killed a large wolf near Brand- 
reth Lake in Hamilton county, and a year 
or two later a she-wolf was killed at Niger 
Lake in Herkimer county, among the laby- 
rinth of wild lakes and ponds which form 
the headwaters of the Oswegatchie River. 





























On December 27th, 1897, sixty dollars was 
paid by the county treasurer of St. Lawrence 
county to George Muir of the town of Fine 
for bounties on two wolves killed by him 
that year. Wolf signs have been observed in 
several other localities throughout the Adi- 
rondacks in recent years. 


* * * 


The elk which were liberated by the State 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, as a re- 
sult of Mr. Wm. C. Whitney’s generosity 
and public spirit, on June 23d, are doing 
splendidly and unless some unlooked for mis- 
fortune to them should come out of the rig- 
ors of the advancing winter, the question 
whether we shall again have this noble game 
animal as a native in our Adirondack forests 
is already answered. I am constantly re- 
ceiving reports from guides and woodsmen 
in various parts of the wilderness stating 
that they or some of their friends have been 
fortunate enough to see one or more of the 
elk, and in every case I am told that the elk 
have appeared in magnificent condition, fat 
and sleek and apparently as content as elk 
can possibly be. They seem to be traveling 
in little bands of four to a half dozen and 
have already been reported at many widely 
separated places, notably Raquette, Forked, 
Brandreth and Long Lakes. 

The most encouraging point in this con- 
nection is the noticeable solicitude with which 
the elk are regarded by the entire native 
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population in the sections where they are 
being seen most often. In most cases the 
elk have. been observed at close range by 
hunters carrying arms, and yet no rifle is 
raised against them, all seeming to be anx- 
ious to do everything in their power to pro- 
mote the attempt now being made to re- 
store this and other game animals to their 
former home. Indeed, so powerful and dis- 
interested is the sentiment of the majority 
of the citizens of Northern New York that 
I fear it would go hard with any one who 
would be selfish and unprincipled enough 
to kill one of these noble animals. 


* * * 


Much interest is evinced among all the 
local branches of the Adirondack Guides’ 
Association in the coming sportsman’s show 
to be held in New York in March. In’ suc- 
ceeding issues of FIELD AND STREAM I hope 
to inform my readers as to the nature of the 
display which the association is planning for 
exhibition at the show, an exhibit I am sure 
which will rival if not surpass anything that 
the rough but generous woodsmen of the 
Adirondacks have ever sent down from their 
great region of forest and lake, mountain 
and marsh, for the entertainment and in- 
struction of the hosts which yearly throng 
Madison Square Garden to witness the 
Sportsman’s Show. 


HARRY V. RADFORD 
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Oliver Tromblee’s, the famous log-cabin hostelry on the Raquette River near Suseney Carry 

















MERRY, merry Christmas I would ex- 
tend from way down here in Maine to 
the many thousand readers of Fre.p 

AND STREAM in their city home, and to those 
who like myself live in the country and to the 
stranger beyond the sea, who comes only to 
our hunting, fishing and pleasure grounds 
in Maine as he follows the pages of this maga- 
zine. 
* * * 

When the snow comes most of the hunters 
leave camp and return to their homes, and as 
no moose are allowed to be killed after De- 


cember 1 they cannot shoot big game. 


Well do I remember one December, the week 
before Christmas, when as a guest of one of the 
best guides it has ever been my good fortune 
to have, Mr. Leon Olcott and wife, of Ashland, 
Maine, and with another of our noble woods- 
men, Mr. Daniel L. Cummings, of Square Lake 
Camp I drove for forty miles direct into the 
wilderness, going beyond any camp that had 
ever before welcomed a lady. It is one of those 
“happy memories now” which make life bet- 
ter. When we reached the first cabin we found 
it cozy and clean. 

A party who left camp a few days before, 
had hung up frozen both deer and moose 
meat. It was not long before the fire 
was burning and the tea kettle singing, while 
the horses had been well cared for in a hovel 
near by. 

It was supper time and Mrs. Olcott and I 
were allowed only to look on, while the guide 
quickly prepared the evening feast, hot coffee, 
warm griddles, corn cake and moose steak. 
My! but never did a dinner at the most ele- 
gant cafe in the city, served from cut glass 
and glistening silver, by trained waiters, ever 
taste half as good as the six o’clock dinner 
forty miles away in the forest. 

I remember how the wind howled around 
the camp as the snow came piling down that 
night, and when morning came the thermome- 
ter outside the camp had gone down to twen- 
ty-six degrees below zero. 

Every tree glistened in the sunlight as if cov- 
ered with diamonds when the sun came up, 
and we waited for the weather to change. 

The day following it was pleasant and much 
warmer, so that we decided to take a walk 








into the woods. Oh, yes, we took our rifles 
along, but not always are the best day’s sport, 
even when game is brought back to camp. 
Unless he wishes it for food or to secure a fine 
head, game is never killed by a true sportsman. 

That day we took lunch some four miles 
from camp. Coming to a fallen tree, the snow 
brushed off to give me a comfortable seat, 
and was pushed back from the roots of the old 
tree and with bits of bark and moss we gather- 
ed near by, a fire was made and from Dan’s 
pocket came a tin can, with a hay wire for a 
bail, snow was melted and coffee made, each 
had a tin cup and I remember Leon said: 

“How glad I am Lizzie filled my pocket with 
these doughnuts,” and that I added: 

Did not know you took lunch along, so 
here is the corn cake I filled my jacket pocket 
with,” and as we were laughing and talking I 
heard the bushes crackle and looked up to see 
a big doe deer not far away. 

“You are safe,” said one of the guides, “for 
we are after a handsome set of horns, and there 
is plenty of steak in camp.’ 

That was the only game I had a good chance 
to shoot that trip, yet never did I enjoy a 
three days’ hunt more than those days in the 
Aroostook wilderness. 

* * * 

More than ever are the ladies joining their 
husbands and brothers or accepting an invita- 
tion to go with friends who are off for the 
woods in late autumn. 

Sure, many go for the pure, fresh air, the 
rest and novelty of the thing, yet, many have 
their own rifles and know not only how to use 
them, but how to take as good care of them as 
they do of their jewels. 

Then, too, the ladies are learning to dress in 
heavy woolen sweaters, thick stockings and 
long lace boots, with a short skirt, so they 
can tramp with ease and comfort over rough 
trails, or keep warm for the canoe ride up 
stream. 

Often the stream is so rough the guides pull 
the boat a distance of rods or miles, while the 
hunter follows the path along the shore. 

Near those camps, twelve in number. at Mil- 
nockett Lake, reached from Masardis and 
Oxboro, is the section in which so many big 
moose are killed every season. Here, too, in 
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summer is most excellent fishing and many 
families come here for their summer outing. 

It is now a daily occurrence for some lady 
to bring home a deer which she has shot in 
the Maine woods. Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Rob- 
inson have just returned to their home in 
Boston, after spending a month most delight- 
fully on Megantic Club grounds in the Dead 
River region, which is a large tract of wilder- 
ness in Maine and Canada. 

Mrs. Robinson, who is a fine shot, had a 
handsome buck deer with a large set of horns 
to take back as a proof of her skill as a hun- 
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collection, well mounted in lifelike manner, of 
birds, fish, and animals. Here one can study 
natural history and become acquainted with 
our neighbors, of which we know so Hittle. 
Chairman Carleton is a lawyer of great abil- 
ity, a true sportsman as well, and a gentleman 
with courage and determination as to duty, as 
the following incident of the good. service 
he did for the protection of our moose shows: 
In the Moosehead region a warden, if re- 
ports were true, was needed in the wilderness 
attending to their duties. Mr. Carleton just 


before open time for moose shooting, which 


Return from the Hunt. 


ter. Mr. Robinson also had a fine buck which 
he shot. 
* * * 

The Fish and Game Commission of Maine, 
Hon. L. T. Carleton, chairman; Hon. H. 
O. Stanley and Hon. E. E. Ring, are doing a 
work which every citizen should be proud of, 
as with the small appropriation it is wonder- 
ful what they are accomplishing. 

_ It is well worth a visit to our State capitol 
in Augusta, an old city on the Kennebec River, 
to spend half a day at the office of the Commis- 
sion, which is a large attractive room, where 
have been gathered together many of the in- 
habitants of our woods and waters—a large 


commences October 15, was up that way him- 
self and heard four rifle shots in the direction 
where a Philadelphia man was with his guide 
in camp and as he had started off for moose 
and it was three days before open time, why 
was he firing? 

It is the custom if one wishes game not to 
be practicing at a target in the forest. 

Mr. Carleton, who was unknown to the man 
from the Quaker City, went over to his camp- 
ing place and in the canoe he found the hair 
of a moose, which he picked up and put in his 
pocketbook. There were other reasons why 
it looked as if the game laws, which are made 
to keep and would not be broken by a true 
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sportsman, had been, and Mr. Carleton told the 
man he should judge he had shot a moose out 
of season, which meant a $500 fine. 

Of course, the one who would violate a law 
would deny it, but the proof was there and a 
confession was made and $500 was paid the 
State of Maine for the moose. 

If we had ten wardens in Maine like the 
chairman of the Fish and Game Commission, 
there would be better protection, for a warden 
at a hotel or the railroad station does not 
save the game, even though he mav now and 
then prevent that which has already been killed 
from going out of the State. 


* * * 


But Christmas, merry, merry Christmas, is 
here, and if more of the gentlemen who are 
wondering “What shall I give her for a 
present” with the bunch of roses would send 
to their lady friends who have for the season 
been down in Maine and begun the art of 
fishing or hunting, a dainty little fishing 
rod, or a tackle case, a fly book, or a rifle, 
I know from past experience that nothing 
could be more acceptable, and, remember, 
too, my lady friends, the angler never has 
more rods than he wants, that there is always 
needed a new fly book or reel, or perchance 
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the line has been in service a number of sea- 
sons and the first big fish that is hooked 
next spring may quickly break it. 

The time to arrange for the next season is 
during the winter days, when one has time to 
decide and find out about the plans and en- 
gage the camp before they are all taken. 


* * * 


Soon we shall be snowbound way down in 
this quiet corner of the busy world, for al- 
ready there is snow on the mountain tops, 
the sky is gray, the trees giving back only a 
mournful sound and the wind moans or howls 
through their bare branches. There is no 
sound of “gentle rustling leaves,’ even Na- 
ture seems in a quiet mood as if after the 
gay, happy summer rest was needed. Yet 
time goes so quickly by it will not be long 


,before winter is past. 


More deer have been shot this season than 
ever before, the game records tell us. There 


are still thousands left, and no need of fear- 
ing the hunting in Maine is to be a thing of 
the past, or that our wilderness will be 
crowded. 

Therefore at this merry Christmas time ar- 
range to come to Maine next summer. 


FLY ROD 
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BR’ER FOXES GAME DINNER 


Tue following story, illustrating the skill of 
the fox in hunting wild ducks and his clever- 
ness in presiding at game dinners, was relat- 
ed by an oid Virginia sportsman: 

“I was one day beating the meadows for 
quails down on my farm in Loudon county,” 
said he, “when I saw a small flock of ducks 
fly up from the east and settle down in a 
small lake lying about a mile from my 
house. A duck in the pond is worth many 
absent quail, I said to myself, and went after 
the ducks. 

“My approach to the lake was covered 
by a considerable bluff overhanging the 
shore. When I had crawled stealthily through 
the bushes and peeped over the edge I per- 
ceived that I was not the only hunter in the 
brush and that other eyes than mine were 
greedily fixed upon the ducks which were 
sporting in the clear water not sixty yards 
from where I lay. The eyes in question be- 
longed to a hungry red fox that sat on the 
shore immediately under the bluff, gazing 
longingly at the sumptuous game dinner, 
which, to all appearances, was not attaina- 
ble for him. 

“Now, when I found that Br’er Fox was 
chasing the same quarry as I, I became more 
interested in the woodcraft of that noted 
huntsman and barnyard brigand than I was 
in bagging a brace of the mallards for my 
own dinner. Therefore, I lay quietly con- 
cealed in the bushes to watch the outcome 
of the affair. 

“The fox sat still for a while, evidently 
studying the strategic possibilities of the sit- 
uation, which to me seemed hopeless enough 
for him. As he sat there maturing a plan of 
operations, the ducks began to drift slowly 
toward the nearer end of the lake, evidently 
with the intention of taking a nap, hidden 
in the long grasses. The fox seemed to di- 
vine their purpose and instantly arose on all 
fours, quivering with excitement. He stood 
for a moment in the attitude of a pointer 
that has just started a bird and then, crouch- 
ing down, he sneaked along the shore to 
where the rushes were thickest. Then he 
waded into the water and disappeared in the 
gg Nothing more was to be seen of 
im. 

“The ducks gradually drifted toward the 
rushes, finally entered among them and were 








lost to view. For some time there was not 
a sign of life to be seen nor a sound to be 
heard over the whole lake. Suddenly I heard 
the loud quacking of a captured duck, there 
was a great commotion among the rushes, a 
splashing of water and the sharp siapping 
sound of many wings as the alarmed ducks 
arose from the water and scurried off. Soon 
after the fox appeared swimming through 
the reeds, towing a good, fat mallard along 
by the neck. 

“The fox brought the duck back to the 
shadow of the bluff, and after several vigor- 
ous shakes to rid himself of the water, sat 
gloating over his prize, alternately sniffing 
at it and turning it over with his paws. 
had expected to see him proceed to devour 
the fowl without ceremony, but instead of 
doing so he scratched a hole in the ground, 
tumbled the duck into it, covered it up and 
scampered off as swiftly as though a pack 
of hounds in full cry were at his heels. 

“*Here’s an epicurean for you,’ I said to 
myself, ‘Reynard evidently likes his game 
high.’ 

“Nevertheless, I suspected that this was 
not to be the end of the affair and, curious to 
see how my friend would act upon his return 
to find his dinner gone, I crawled down the 
embankment, resurrected the duck, filled up 
the hole and resumed my place of observa- 
tion to await developments. 

“An hour or more passed and then I 
caught a glimpse of my friend approaching 
through the bushes along the margin of the 
lake, conducting to the festal board another 
fox more venerable looking than himself. 
The visiting fox did not seem to evince much 
confidence either in his host or in the ob- 
ject of his quest, for he came along haltingly 
and apparently unwillingly. But the host was 
all capers of pleasurable anticipation. 

“In this manner the two foxes arrived at 
the cache, and, while the guest sat glumly 
by with a bored and skeptical air, the host 
proceeded at once to unearth the promised 
banquet. He scratched away merrily for a 
while until he had excavated a hole large 
enough to have buried himself in without un- 
covering so much as a feather of the vaunted 
duck. 

“The situation was becoming embarrass- 
ing. The manner of the guest was growing 
offensive; he was now confident that he was 
being imposed upon. The host, I believe, 
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was beginning to think that he had caught 
a mole instead of a duck. He paused oc- 
casionally to sniff in the hole, but immediately 
resumed excavating until he was obliged 
to desist from sheer fatigue. 

“The two disappointed epicures sat upon 
opposite sides of the pit gazing ruefully at 
each other, the one with the air of a respect- 
able member of a community who had been 
made the subject of a cruel hoax; the other 
with the mien of a beneficent fox who was 
the innocent victim of most unaccountable 
and untoward crcumstances. Then my friend, 
with a hope born of despair, set to work in 
the hole again, scratching desperately with all 


fours, but with the same result as before. As 
he sat himself dejectedly down again, his 


guest gave him a reproachful look, turned 
tail upon him and walked contemptuously 
away. 

“Poor Br’er Fox sat quite despondent after 
his guest’s departure. Stung with remorse 
at the calumry my little joke had wrought 
upon so hospitable a creature, I threw the 
duck over the embankment in hopes that my 
friend would seize it and make after his of- 
fended guest. But the descent of the dead 
fowl alarmed him, and he coursed off like a 
sorrel comet, with his bushy tail streaming 
after him. 

“That evening I walked over to the lake 
shore again. The duck was gone. It is to 
be hoped that the fox returned for it and 
that he squared himself with his venerable 
friend.” 

Epwin Irvins HAINES 


WILD ANIMALS THAT GO ON STRIKE 


MEN are not the only animals that go on 
strike. Beasts and birds sometimes quit 
work suddenly and make trouble for any one 
who tries to force them to resume their la- 
bors. Often when a large herd of horses are 
in a field they bunch together under the 
trees, eat less than usual, are more restive, 
and are always neighing and rubbing noses. 
The outcome of such actions usually is that 
the entire herd decline to be saddled or har- 
nessed, chase their attendants and bite, kick, 
and squeal all day. The oldest “jog trotter,” 
after a “conference” of this kind, will try to 
smash up his cart and behave like an unbrok- 
en colt. Cows sometimes are seen crowding 
together in the pastures, and then the farmer 
looks for trouble. They fidget and “moon” 
about, and when milking time comes they 
raise strenuous objections to being milked 
and are about as intractable as mules. Bul- 
locks, when they get ona fit of this kind, ac- 
tually are called “strikers” in England and 
are likely to become dangerous. 

Birds are famous for “woman’s rights” 
strikes—that is, the females sometimes flock 
together, abandoning or driving away the 
males, and refuse to do any “housework” 
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They desert their nests and will 
not iinish building; they leave their eggs to 
grow cold and unhatchable, and nothing will 


whatever. 


induce them to return. The male birds grow 
extremely concerned at such times, but they 
have no remedy, for throughout the beast 
and bird creation the male will never attack 
the female, though the opposite of- 
ten happens. Warblers and starlings espe- 
cially are given to these “female workers’ 
strikes,” and the affair often becomes seri- 
ous, for a whole district will be full of nests 
left to rot, sets of eggs abandoned, and even 
young broods hatched out before the strike 
was “on” left to starve. 

Certain kinds of black ants have little yel- 
low ants which do most of their work for 
them. Once in a while these little yellow 
fellows will go on a strike, and the “blacks” 


* try to force them back to work by cutting 


off their food supply. If that does not suc- 
ceed they will attack the strikers in force or 
will make a raid and get another gang of 
“vellows” into the colony. But the new- 
comers, as a rule, join the strikers. The strike 
ends by the “yellows” escaping and founding 
a colony for themselves, or they give in and 
settle down to work again. 

It is a well-known fact that rabbits are the 
most determined of animal strikers. In rab- 
bit colonies there nearly always are a certain 
number of stronger rabbits who do most of 
the hardest digging and burrowing, and 
about once in every two years these appear to 
grow discontented and decline to make the 
passages which connect all the burrows in 
a big warren. Without these passages the 
assembly is not safe from stoats and ferrets, 
and the commonwealth is endangered. But 
the large digging rabbits give up work and 
sit about browsing in the pasture all day and 
night, and unless they choose to go to work 
again all new excavations for fresh rabbit 
families have to stop. 

MENTOR. 


BOBWHITE 
(Colinus Virginianus) 


Their range covers practically the eastern 
United States and west to Dakota, Kansas, 
Nebraska and east Texas. It is gradually 
finding its way farther west. 

In the north and west they are known as 
quail and in the south they are usually call- 
ed partridge. Their average length is 8.75 
inches; extent of wings, 15.50 inches; length 
of tail, 2.75 inches; color, male, black cinna- 
mon rufous with all the feathers edged with 
dull yellow and barred with fine lines of 
black. Primaries dusky. Band of rich brown 
edged with black extending from the bill 
through the eye and down the side of the 
neck, where it is interspersed with a few 
white feathers; the black edge extends across 
the breast in a broad band, ending abruptly 
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against the white throat and shading into 
cinnamon, mixed with white on the breast. 
Under parts white, slightly tinged with yel- 
lowish, each feather being crossed by a V- 
shaped black bar. Sides streaked with cinna- 
mon and barred with black. Tail ashy gray, 
with coverts cinnamon, barred with white and 
streaked with black. Band of white extends 
from bill over the eye to base of neck. Top 
of head cinnamon mixed with black. Eyes 
brown. Feet and legs brown. with toenails 
and bill black. Female, similar to male, ex- 
cept that throat and band over the eye are 
buffy instead of white, and the black markings 
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edge of a grain field, or in the stubble. As 
soon as the breeding season commences, about 
the middle of May, the male may be heard 
almost any morning uttering his familiar cry 
of “bobwhite,” or “Oh bobwhite,” or as some 
prefer to translate it, “More wet,” or “No 
more wet.” This note is a clear whistle, the 
first ones low and the last of a higher pitch. 
It is a note very easily imitated, and I have 
frequently concealed myself in a clump of 
trees and kept up a spirited conversation 
with him for some time. At last his curiosi- 
ty gets excited and he starts to investigate 
and see what other fellow is invading his do- 








A Bobwhite Party 


of the male are replaced by a dull brown 
color. 

_ The favorite nesting-place of the bobwhite 
is on the ground in a clump of tall grass or 
weeds. It may be in the corner of some 
fence up against the side of a stump or a wall. 
Occasionally the nest is arched over with the 
grass so as to form a tunnel, completely hid- 
ing the nest, but usually it is placed right out 
open, except as it is concealed by the tall 
grass. 

The number of eggs laid varies from twelve 
to twenty-five; usually there are about eigh- 
teen. They are pure white, unless nest stain- 
ed; quite pointed at one end and rounded at 
the other. 

The bebwhite is a sociable bird and is gen- 
erally found near a farmhouse, around the 





mains. “Bobwhite,” the call sounds nearer, 
then again, nearer still. Then all is quiet for 
a few minutes, and I try in vain to 
obtain an answer. Suddenly from the 
top of the tree against which I am leaning 
comes his call, loud and clear. All my at- 
tempts to see from which direction he came 
have been in vain, but as soon as I leave the 
shelter of the trees and his watchful eye dis- 
cerns me, he is off with a loud whirring of 
wings very different from that on his ar- 
rival. 

He is always to be found near his mate 
when she is on the nest, cheering her with 
his song or bringing insects to her. As soon 
as the young are hatched they leave the nest 
and follow their mother in search of food. 
If they are surprised and taken unawares, 
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the mother gives a warning cluck, whereupon 
the young scatter in all directions and con- 
ceal themselves under the leaves; and very 
difficult it is to find them, as they are just the 
color of the ground and leaves, and will not 
move from their places until told to do so 
by their mother, even if in danger of being 
trod upon. In the meantime the old bird is 
performing the queerest of antics in the en- 
deavor to lead the one who disturbed her, 
away from her little ones. She leads her 
dupe on, until satisfied that her little ones 
will be safe from further disturbance from that 
source, then suddenly regaining her appar- 
ently lost strength, is off with a whirr, and 
circles around to her little ones. 

This strategy rarely fails with human be- 
ings, and probably succeeds just as well with 
foxes, which are one of their relentless ene- 
mies. 

As soon as the young begin to get the use 
of their wings, the male takes them in charge 
and leads them to the grain fie!d, while the 
female proceeds to raise a second brood. Un- 
less the birds were wise in the choice of a 
nesting site, their second family is likely to 
come to grief, as it is now mowing time and 
the ruthless knives of the mowing machines 
spare nothing in their path. Large num- 
bers of nests are destroyed in this way. Both 
broods remain together in one flock until the 
spring. At night they seek an open place on 
the ground and, forming a circle, with their 
heads outward, go to sleep. If disturbed, 
they fly as headed, in all directions. 

Their note when feeding in stubble is a 
single whistle with a rising inflection on the 
end; this is generally repeated three times. 
Their call for re-assembling, after being dis- 
turbed, consists of a soft whistle which sounds 
like “cur-ee, cur-ee.” Their flight, which al- 
ways starts with a loud whirring sound, is 
guite rapid, but always in a straight line or 
a gentle curve. They do not rise until al- 
most stepped upon, and then fly directly away 
from you, not separating much. A hunter 
who is a fair shot and has a good dog can 
secure nearly the whole flock by following 
them up. But how can any one call it sport, 
or the man a sportsman, who would thus 
willfully, in a single hour, wipe out of ex- 
istence a whole family of innocent and beau- 
tiful birds? 

During the past two or three years thou- 
sands of western quail have been liberated 
in New England in the hope of replenishing 
the covers. which were almost exhausted, 
but although they thrive well in this climate, 
] doubt much if they will be able to stand 
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the pace the gunners, coupled with their other 
natural enemies, are forcing them to. 
—AVICULA 


FOUND IN MICHIGAN 


THE accompanying illustrates the heads of 
two bucks as they were found in the woods 
of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

When the two bucks clashed one drove the 
point of one antler through theeother’s lower 
jaw, breaking the jaw bone, while his antag- 
onist crowded a forked antler over the bridge 
of his nose, crushing through the frontal 
bone and locking into his head. The antlers 





Locked Horns 


A fine pair of 


on the other side were interlaced and locked 
together in such a manner as to make a firm 
unyielding lock and the skulls are fastened 
together so tightly that it would be neces- 
sary to break one of them in order to force 
them apart. Whatever was their difference 
in life, in death they are clasped in a close 
embrace. 

One of the heads has four antlers on each 
side with an extra short one started on one 
side, while the other has four on one and 
five on the other side. 
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SALMON FISHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
- O.the lover of the “gentle craft,’ New- 


foundland offers a splendid field, hav- 

ing innumerable rivers s:mp y teeming 
with trout and salmon, the latter of a some- 
what small size, averaging throughout from 
eight to ten pounds, but as game a fish as 
the heart of angler could wish. In many 
cases the rivers are practically virgin water, 
yet fairly easy of access by the railway, which 
now traverses the greater part of the island. 
A short sketch of one day’s fishing by the 
author may not be unwelcome to the read- 
ers of FIELD AND STREAM. 

Six A. M. on a fine, clear morning, blue sky 
overhead and the rising sun reflected in the 
smooth waters of George’s Bay on the S. W. 
coast of Newfoundland. After a hasty break- 
fast we pack up rods, waders, book, gaff, 
lunch, etc., and with a gillie leave the yacht 
and make for the shore. After landing the 
first thing is to secure the services of a na- 
tive to act as guide through the six miles of 
forest and over caribou moss to Steel Moun- 
tain Pool, a well-known haunt of the wily 
salmon. A youth is at length discovered 
who, for the munificent bribe of one dollar 
and his food, agrees, and that willingly, to 
guide us to the looked for haven. After a 
delightful walk, through lovely wild scenery, 
we arrive at an ideal salmon river, and on 
approaching our ears are greeted with a 
splash as a silver streak springs out of the 
water and falls back, evidently bent on rid- 
ding itself of the sea lice, bespeaking a clean 
run fish, Another and yet another, and in 
as short a time as possible we have donned 
waders and brogues, put rod and reel to- 
gether, and with a tempting morsel in the 
shape of a “black and teal fly with yellow 
body” we wade out into the stream and com- 
mence with bated breath to tempt the sil- 
very denizen of the stream from his native 
haunts. A few casts, when the rod bends 
nearly double, the reel commences to hum 
with that sound dear to every lover of the 
art, and we know that all our skill is now re- 
quired for the next few minutes to land our 
now excited prize. After several jumps clean 
out of water, master salmon settles down to 
stubborn resistance, but by steadily working 
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How to Go 


Our readers are invited to send us their 
experiences 





him down stream we endeavor to tire him out, 
and gently reeling in, bring him over the 
point of the fatal gaff. Not yet, however, is 
he in the basket, as, catching sight of us, 
with a mighty rush he again takes out fifty 
yards of line. Again and yet again is he near 
our gaff, but with ever weakening rushes he 
taxes our patience, until at last, thoroughly 
tired out, he allows us to steer him over the 
fatal point. Then, with a quick turn of the 
wrist and lowering of the rod, we lift him 
out of his native element and land him on the 
bank. A splendid, clean run fish, tipping the 
scales at sixteen pounds. After the custom- 
ary “nip” to wet our first fish, we move 
higher up stream, and wading out commence 
casting over fresh water and after half an 
hour or so are again rewarded with the mer- 
ry hum of the reel, and after similar experi- 
ences, land this time a twelve-pounder. A 
short interval for lunch, which our giilie has 
now prepared over a camp fire, and we re- 
sume duty and after one or two loses we 
land a very gamv eight-pounder. The time 
now reminds us that we have a six mile walk 
before us, so with one more try at our old 
stream, which yields another beauty of e ght 
pounds, we regretfully pack up and wend our 
homeward way, well satisfied with four fine 
fish. However, when about three miles on 
our way, our guide informs us that there is 
a small pool at the foot of a waterfall near 
by, which sometimes holds a fish. So with 
a look at the now fast sinkine sun, we de- 
cide to spare a few minutes and give it a try. 
Yet on arriving at the pool, it does not look 
promising, a small pool of about fifteen yards 
square, then shallows. However, we take 
our stand at the top of the fall and casting 
down into the pool are greatly surprised to 
find our line run out, and we are into another, 
Handing the rod to the guide, we clamber 
down to a level with ¢he pool and after five 
minutes we land a very gamy little fish of 
about six pounds. Very little time now re- 
mains to enable us to reach the bay before 
dark, but after a few more casts, in which 
two more five-pounders are landed, we very 
reluctantly pack up for good, and shoulder- 
ing rod, fish, etc., we wend our homeward 
way, arriving at the bay just as the shades 
of night are setting in, after a never-to-be- 
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forgotten day and the pleasure still before us 
of displaying our finny spoil before the eyes 
of our brother fishermen on the yacht and 
again fighting our battles o’er over a pipe 
and cheering glass in the cozy cabin. 

The day’s result being seven fish, total 
weight, sixty pounds, but as gamy a fish as 
ever swam, 

ArtHUR Hupson READE 


CAMP COOKING 
By Edward Spaulding 


HAT articles of food and how much of 
each will be needed is a knotty prob- 
lem to would-be campers. When first 

they begin to make out their list they head it 
with actual necessaries, but as they proceed 
all sorts of luxuries are sure to creep in. 
While at home, these luxuries may be necessi- 
ties; at camp they are entirely superfluous. It 
is surprising how small a variety will suffice 
a party of campers if one or more of them has 
some knowledge and experience in cooking, 
and can boast a measure of ingenuity. It has 
been my privilege to wake up to a breakfast 
of ship-biscuit and bacon every morning for 
a week, and yet not eat twice of the same 
dish. This was due to the fact that my com- 
panion was a man who has spent nearly the 
whole of his fifty years enjoying the wild life 
of the woods and plains. 

Only two of the preparations am I able to 
describe. One of them was as follows: After 
frying the bacon to a tempting brown, and be- 
ing careful not to burn the liquid fat, he dipped 
several ship-biscuit in water, and then fried 
them in the hot grease. The hard and some- 
what tasteless disks puffed out and absorbed 
the flavor of the bacon to such a degree that 
one could scarcely recognize the originals. 
Another dish was made after this fashion: 
First obtaining a small quantity of bacon fat, 
which, if I remember rightly, was the basis of 
nearly all his concoctions, he crumbled several 
biscuit into it, sprinkled on a little sugar, and 
browned the mess until it appeared most ap- 
petizing. 

Now for a list of a few of the articles of 
provisions which are most acceptable to camp- 
ers and most adapted to camping. And by 
camping, in this instance, I mean that species 
of the sport which will carry one far beyond 
the zone of the country store and accommo- 
dating farmer into the remotest corners of the 
wilderness. Then the entire commissariat will 
have to be carried along, and anything which 
will add weight without materially increasing 
one’s comfort must be strictly avoided. Ship- 
biscuit I shall mention first, because they are 
to form the staff of life; a pound and a half 
a day to each man will satisfy even the raven- 
ous appetites of which the wild woods are so 
prolific. Of bacon, reckon a half pound a day 
per man. A piece of salt pork, about two 
pounds, will take the place of butter in cook- 
ing. Tea in the woods is a far superior bever- 
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age to coffee; and I say this although I am a 
great coffee tippler, and when at home rarely 
touch the other. It takes one but a short 
time to learn to relish the taste of tea without 
sugar or cream, and then without it a meal 
will be quite incomplete. Moreover, a pound 
will last a party of two for at least a fort- 
night, and thus economize space and weight. 
About two pounds of cornmeal, some salt, 
and, if you desire, a very small quantity of 
sugar, will end the list. 

With these rations you may enter the woods 
without any fear of starving, for although 
you should get neither fish nor game, the 
above is sufficient to live upon with a high 
degree of comfort. There is nothing which 
will so soon break up an otherwise ideal camp- 
ing party as a scarcity of food. However, I 
am going to assume that both fish.and game 


_ are plentiful and shall set down a few sugges- 


tions for cooking. 

First we shall fry a mess of trout; a frying- 
pan and a kettle are the only utensils that are 
necessary. Place a few small slices of salt 
pork into the pan, just enough to try out suffi- 
cient fat to cover the bottom, and then, after 
rolling the fish in cornmeal, cook them to a 
nice brown. 

Next let us try broiling. String the trout 
on two slender green whips; one passing 
through the body near the tail and the other 
near the head, and in such a manner that bv 
turning the string over, first one side of the 
fish and then the other may be exposed to the 
heat. In the fleshy part of each fish, along 
the backbone, make two or three incisions, 
and into them slip small slivers of pork. 
Now have some one take one end of the two 
sticks while you take the other and hold 
the fish over the coals, turning them often 
until they are quite brown. 

Now let us consider baking. Insert the 
pieces of pork as for broiling, and after wrap- 
ping each fish in clean moss, plaster it with 
clay and lay among the coals. If you can 
find no clay, or other earth sufficiently co- 
hesive, wrap the fish in moss as before, place 
in a shallow hole, and cover them with earth. 
Over them build a fire, preferably of birch 
wood. The first is much the quicker way, 
a two-pound trout cooking in less than half 
an hour, while the latter will require perhaps 
three-quarters. You can readily understand 
the reason for using the pork; it not only 
prevents the flesh from becoming dried out, 
but improves the flavor, and at the same time 
constitutes the best of seasoning. 

Birds are easiest baked. When cleaning 
them, leave the feathers on; rub a little salt 
inside the body, bind the bird up so that no 
opening remains, and pack in clay or place in 
a hole the same as in baking fish. When the 
clay is peeled off, skin, feathers and all will 
come with it, leaving a clean and dainty 
morsel. In frying, of course, the bird must 
be either split or dissected. While cleaning 
a fowl for broiling make as small incisions as 
possible, one in the rear and a second just 
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beneath the neck. Now select a stick about 
four feet long, having two branches springing 
from the stem at the same point on opposite 
sides, and say a foot from the smaller end. 
Cut the branches off, leaving a stubb of each 
about three inches in length. Press these 
stubbs close to the stem, and pass the sticks 
through the incisions until the stubbs are 
within the body. Release them, and they will 
spring apart, preventing the bird from slipping 
around as it would upon a smooth stick. 
Sharpen the larger end and plant it in the 
ground at such an angle that the bird will 
be directly over the fire. As soon as the 
part exposed to the heat is done, turn the 
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THE ELK SEASON 


HE elk season, briefest and most glori- 
ous of all in the estimation of many, 
attracted hundreds of Nimrods from 

every section of the United States to the 
Rocky Mountain States. In Colorado the 
season lasts only twelve days, from October 
23; to November 5, and all the rest of the 
year the elk is under the protection of laws 
that are rigidly enforced. Naturally, with 
such a brief time limit, the elk hunter must 
harvest his crop while the sun shines—and 
that crop is limited at the best, for the law 
says that the kill shall be but one elk ger 





Photo by $. N. Leek 
A Scene in Jackson’s Hole Country, Wyoming, in the early Fall 


entire spit and soon you will have as finely 
cooked a fowl as you could ask for. 

In broiling a piece of venison, mount it in 
the same position upon a crotched stick. 
Should a tough old buck fall victim to your 
prowess you will find it best to boil the 
meat—all day is none too long, being careful 
of course to add water occasionally so that 
it does not burn. When at last you consider 
it tender take the meat out and add a little 
corn meal or crumbled ship-biscuit to the 
gravy. This will prove a very palatable mess, 

Since I said that I would set down a “few” 
suggestions for cooking, perhaps I have said 
enough. The above directions are at least 
sufficient to make a start with, and at the end 
of your trip, you will no doubt be able to im- 
prove and supplement them with inventions 
of your own. 


man. In Idaho and Wyoming the open sea- 
son is much longer, extending from Septem- 
ber 1 to December 1. Men from New York, 
from San Francisco, and even from England, 
flock into these States every year and are in 
the big game country promptly when the 
season opens. Many of them return empty 
handed, but others bear the magnificent 
spreading antlers that tell of success, the value 
of which cannot be measured in cold dollars 
and cents. 

A few years ago the elk was threatened with 
extinction. Hunters killed indiscriminately, 
until more ‘stringent laws were passed which 
gave the elk a chance for his life. The dwind- 
ling bands began to increase, until now it is 
estimated that there are more elk in Colorado 
than there were five years ago. 

The elk feeds as high up in the mountains as 
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he can, only coming down into ihe valleys as 
he is forced down by the deepening snows. 
Hunters knew that a heavy snowstorm would 
invariably catch a lot of elk near the timber 
line. An active man on snowshoes could catch 
up with a band and shoot every one of the 
animals before they could flounder out of the 
deep snow into better footing. In consequence 
the season is now closed before the heavy 
snows of winter set in. This makes it neces- 
sary for the hunter to stalk the elk through 
forests that are carpeted with dry twigs and 
rustling leaves. Inasmuch as the elk’s sense 
of hearing is equaled only by his acute eye- 
sight or sense of smell, the hunter’s chances 
are indeed narrowed, and he earns every pair 
of antlers that he brings out of the Rockies to 
grace a dining room or an Eastern hunting 
lodge. 

The fallen timber tracts in the Rockies are 
the favorite grazing places of the elk, owing 
to the abundance of grass that grows between 
the down trees. These fallen trees afford the 
elk excellent protection. The animals seem to 
be able to run as swiftly in the tangled mass 
of timber as in the open and snapping twigs 
almost invariably give warning of the approach 
of the stalker. During the last two years there 
has been a larger increase in the number and 
extent of forest fires in the Rocky Mountain 
States, and this has increased the feeding 
ground of the elk in proportion. It is only by 
much riding and close watching of trails that 
the hunter is enabled to locate a band of elk 
in October or November. Even when he has 
managed successfully to stalk his quarry his 
task is not done, for his first shot must be an 
accurate one. If the elk is only slightly 
wounded he is off like an arrow, but if he has 
received a desperate hurt, and if there are any 
young in the band, he turns like a lion at bay. 

The elk bears the same relation to the big 
game of America that the tarpon does to its 
game fish. The men who spend small fortunes 
angling for the shiny monster in Florida waters 
are usually the same men who turn to the 
Rockies every elk season just as the Mussulman 
turns his face to the east in the morning. Every 
large city in the United States has its elk 
enthusiasts, many of whom are millionaires. 
Brokers, railroad magnates and manufacturers 
are represented in the brief quest of the antlers 
in Colorado every autumn, and it is safe to 
say that money would not buy the average 
elk head that is borne away from the Rockies. 


A DAY WITH THE GROUSE 
By A. Russel Smith 


HE fifteenth of October, ’99, dawned 
gloomy and threatening, and it was 
with somewhat of a disappointed feel- 

ing that I climbed out of bed, for had I not 
“had my hunting paraphernalia packed three 
days ago and ready for this, the beginning of 
the grouse season in this State? However, 
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after breakfast I felt somewhat stronger to 
face the blasts, managed to get my trunk con- 
taining the munitions of war down to the sta- 
tion, and then sat and waited for the train to 
depart, which would be at a quarter of ten. 
It was now only half past seven, so you can 
readily see that all the fools are not dead yet, 
by this little instance. We were finally aboard, 
but by some confounded mistake my trunk 
wasn’t, and as the train pulled out, I cast a 
longing look at it as it stood on the platform 
and knew only too well that it meant a long 
drive back to the station, as it could not pos- 
sibly get there until two days after my ar- 
rival, since there was only one train a day. 

However I arrived, and after a hearty sup- 
per at the little hotel in D——, we hooked 
up the horse, and soon Don, my white Eng- 
lish setter, Will and your humble servant were 
en the road to my host’s home, ten miles 
distant. It was a dark night and the road 
was long under ordinary circumstances, but 
on this occasion seemed quite pleasant, as 
we had not seen each other since the preced- 
ing fall, and had lots of hunting lore to talk 
over. Upon our arrival I unpacked a case of 
mounted birds that I had prepared from speci- 
mens shot in this neighborhood the previous 
season, and gave them to Will, after which 
we went to bed, ready to start out next morn- 
ing for a good first day’s hunt. 

Of course in the absence of my trunk I had 
no hunting clothes nor gun, but Will kindly 
fitted me up in this direction, and I assure 
you I looked fine, for my height is about five 
feet four, while Will measures nearly six, I 
guess, so just imagine how his trousers would 
fit me. Ditto his shoes, and, in fact, the whole 
outfit fitted a little quick, but that made, no 
odds, and in spite of the down-pouring rain, 
we started out after a good breakfast on our 
first “shoot” of the season. 

We had gone but a short distance, when a 
large cock grouse jumped up and flew out 
alongside a patch of woods into the clearing 
where we were walking. In an_ instant 
Will’s little twelve gauge barked, but it was 
very evident that he hadn’t done very much 
shooting since last open season, for the bird 
forgot to tumble. Naturally I had expected 
to see him fall, and while we looked after his 
flying form he turned into the woods again, 
and I decided to follow him. Don was not 
long in locating his grouseship, but on ac- 
count of the unavoidable noise I made in 
getting up to the dog, I could not see 
through the bushes. I heard the guttural 
“put, put” of the grouse as he flew up to an 
overhanging limb above the dog in order to 
get a better idea of what caused the dis- 
turbance. It was but an instant before he 
saw me, and as frequently happens, I spied 
him at the same time, when with a whirr he 
flew out towards the clearing again, where 
Will was waiting for me. At the crack of 
my gun the bird doubled up like a wet rag, 
and I can tell you that I was tickled to tell 
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Will that I got him. Of course I know it was 
one of those chance shots that will occa- 
sionally come to the grouse shooter, though 
. _ it would come a little more often to 


This was the first bird of the day, how- 
ever, as well as of the season, so we then 
crossed over to another piece of woods 
nearby, called Ball’s woods, where we thought 
we could have some sport. We had just 
entered the brush when Don pointed, and 
in an instant up sprang another plump fel- 
low. Again I was the lucky one, and after 
a moment’s wait, at the command of my gun, 
the bird obeyed and fell, but quite a little 
distance down the hill. I began to feel elated 
over the nerve, or, perhaps, I should say the 
lack of nerve, that I was displaying, for I, 
like many others, often wish that my nerves 
would not be quite so willing to assert them- 
selves while I am hunting this species of 
game, which is nothing more or less than 
a streak of greased lightning, encased in 
feathers of brown and buff. 

We went down to look for the bird, but 
had a great time in finding him, and even with 
the dog’s help, it was only after quite a little 
time that we found him, hid as he was along- 
side a log and almost covered with the fallen 
leaves, Then continuing our journey through 
the woods, which were now as wet and dis- 
agreeable as they could possibly be, I soon 
heard the crack of Will’s gun, which I learned 
upon later inquiry had doubled up a fine 
large drummer. This bird was one of the 
finest grouse I ever saw, and I have since 
mounted it for my private collection, a re- 
minder of past days, while at the same time 
an extraordinarily fine specimen of the ruffed 
grouse. 

Now came a long spell of quiet, and try as 
we would we could not flush another bird, 
let alone getting a shot, and it was not until 
we were walking towards home in the evening 
past a piece of forest ground known as 
Cooper’s woods that we had a chance to 
break the monotony. I saw Will suddenly 
stop, bend down, and then carefully crawl 
over towards the fence of upturned roots 


and stumps, when, being assured himself, he 
said: “Yep, there he is!” I did not know 
exactly what “he” signified, and began to 
look around for a good, clear place to prac- 
tice sprinting, when Will pointed out to me, 
way in among the bushes and on a fallen, 
mossy log, another fine cock bird. Now, 
here is where Will’s still hunting abilities 
showed up, for it must have been two hun- 
dred feet or more that he had to go before 
he could get within range. He did it, in 
some way or other. There was a roar of 
black powder, a flutter of feathers, and the 
bird’s troubles were o’er. 

Hardly had the report died away, when 
a quail arose just back of Will, as he was 
picking up the grouse. There was another 
bombardment by the artillery, and this time 
also successful, but in spite of a long and 
faithful hunt we could not find the prize, so 
we submitted to the inevitable and wended 
our way homeward. 

This wound up our day’s shooting, and we 
returned to a good supper, with a determin- 
ation to do better to-morrow, as is usual 
with the hunter. We had but four large 
drummers to show for our bag that day, but 
oh, the memory will stay for years, and what 
is the happiest day afield anyhow if it is not 
looked upon as a combination of all pleasures 
as well as some little disappointments? We 
had had ours in the shape of rain, the absence 
of my own hunting outfit and small quantity 
of game, but so long as the birds were teach- 
ing us that we had something to learn in con- 
nection with grouse shooting, we didn’t mind 
it a bit, and I was only too ready to repeat 
the experience, and hope that the desire may 
stay with me for many years to come, and 
join with the poet in saying: 


“Good brethren of the gun, who love the 
sports of field, 
Be ever prompt and vigilant for game laws 
right to care, 
Protecting in close time the game of wave 
and wood, : 
The red deer of the woodlands, the birds 
that beat the air.” 
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FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 
THAT ovr game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute a 


precious heritage which should be jealously guarded. 


They are the magnet that 


draws the overworked business man to Nature—the safety-valve to our high pres- 


sure civilization, 


THAT hunting and fishing is not a cruel pastime if humanely employed. 
eating is a naturnl part of the great plan of survival. 
not gainsay this long-established and evidential truth. 


killing does not belong to the question. 


Flesh- 


Even sentimentalists can- 
Wanton and extravagant 


THAT the protection of game, comprising birds, animals and fishes, can be 
more efficaciously accomplished by the co-operative establishment throughoat North 


America of a uniform system of laws, 


irrespective of Governmental boundary 


lines, based, instead, on, perhaps, three sectional divisions by climatic sones. 


THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law 
enforcement, etc., game would multiply to justify more extended open senusons. 


THAT without the incentive of longer open seasons and more ideal conditions 
it will be hard to enlist the co-operation of a suflicient number of those naturally 


interested to attain the ends desired, 


THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion or ex- 
termination is threatening or imminent, should be prohibited for a term regu- 
lated in duration by the exigencies existing and the necessary time for normal 


restoration. 


THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, birds 
and fishes during their respective breeding seasons is most reprehensible and 


should be abolished forever. 


THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unneces- 


sary, even under existing conditions. 


THAT a universal gun tax or license is desirable, with restrictions as to the 


destructive characteristics of firearms. 


THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain 
for the propagation of alien species and the maintenance and increase of native 


game birds, animals and fishes. 


TWO DESIRABLE SPECIES 


THE great results achieved by the Fish Com- 
missions of the United States and of the sev- 
eral States furnish an object lesson which those 
interested in sport with the gun would do well 
to take seriously to heart. Much is indeed 
being done to conserve and increase our native 
game and to introduce desirable foreign 
species; and all this is being done ir. the face 
of insufficient legislation and of a condition 
of public sentiment, if not adverse, at least 
apathetic. But such work as has been done 
has been chiefly in behalf of large game, and 
on account of the great cost is beyond the re- 
sources of the majority of sportsmen or even 
sportsmen’s clubs. Small game has, however, 
not been entirely neglected. The breeding of 
quail is now almost an industry by itself, and 
several species of pheasant are now firmly es- 
tablished in some sections of our country. 


——_ - - ad 


There is great need for more systematic work 
along these lines. 

We wish here briefly to call the attention 
of our sportsmen to the two greatest game 
birds of Europe with a view to introducing 
and breeding them. Both are Tetraonidae, true 
grouse, a family already abundantly represented 
over the entire area of North America, and 
therefore are presumably easy to acclimate; 
more especially as the environment and food 
supply of these species can be almost exactly 
paralleled in the United States. 

First comes the giant Capercailzie, or Cock- 
of-the-Wood, Tetrao Urogallus, the largest 
known grouse. This magnificent bird, large 
as the wild turkey, is widely distributed on 
the continent of Europe, from Lapland to 
northern Spain, Italy and Greece. It is espe- 
cially abundant on the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and it is from there chiefly that the British» 
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market is supplied. The home of this grouse 
is in the pine forests. During open weather 
they feed on leaves, buds and berries and are 
in excellent condition and of delicious flavor. 

The deep snows of winter drive them to the 
pines, where an exclusive diet of pine leaves 
renders the flesh somewhat resinous, and re- 
moves all temptation for the market gunner 
to kill out of season. There are numberless 
localities in the United States where this 
splendid bird would unquestionably flourish. 
That it can be transplanted and thrive has 
been proved. Formerly abundant in Scotland, 
it became extinct about 1750. In 1808 it was 
reintroduced from Scandinavian stock and has 
flourished and greatly increased. 

The other species is the well known Black- 
cock, Tetrao tetrix. This is a superb bird, 
flying from the flush with the most tremen- 
dous speed of any known game bird, and hence 
making the greatest demands upon the skill 
of the hunter and offering the greatest fascina- 
tion to him. It is spread over the heath 
country of the British Isles, and is widely ex- 
tended over northern Europe, reaching into 
Siberia. Hence it would not present dif- 
ficulties, in the matter of transplanting, pre- 
sented by its delicious relative, the red grouse, 
Tetrao (Lagopus) Scoticus, which is never 
found away from the heather, its exclusive 
food. 

We strongly commend these species to 
sportsmen and breeders, especially to organ- 
ized clubs, as a great addition to our Ameri- 
can game list. Gentlemen owning pheasant- 
ries are admirably equipped for these ex- 
periments, which are, we believe, bound to 
succeed. 


ABOUT THE BLACKCOCK'’ 


Mr. F. Von HorrMan, of this city, who 
enjoys an enviable reputation as a forestry 
expert, has expressed himself as follows re- 
garding these birds: 

“America has developed and made such 
rapid strides onward, all forestry matters and 
their great advantages for proper protection 
and propagation of game are daily finding 
more solid ground and recognition among 
our Citizens, that it would be no surprise if 
within the first quarter of the century we may 
enjoy the same privileges of the European 
sportsman. But to attain this end, let it be 
our motto, “Forestry means game protec- 
tion.” It is more than half its life; it is its 
very foundation. Let us endeavor to give 
clr game a better chance for its existence 
by an intelligent, business-like management 
of ourforest products—the game’s feeding and 
cover grounds. If this is done it will remain 
with us and also permit the introduction of 
desirable species of European game animals. 

“Of these, Tetrao tetrix, the blackcock, 
or better, the black grouse, certainly is one. 
He is not as full of pretensions as his bigger 
brother, the capercailzie, who prefers piny 


mountainous districts to those of an undulat- 
ing, generally more broken and open charac- 
ter of the blackcock. 

“During. my rambles through Germany and 
Austria I have found him for the most part 
among hills clothed with a luxurious growth 
of hazei, willow, alder and birch, with an abun- 
dant undergrowth of ferns and heaths. Often 
also, particularly so in Saxony, one meets 
them in respectable numbers among broken 
stands of spruce, Scotch pine and white birch. 
The last seems to be an absolute necessity for 
his welfare; he is called therefore in Ger- 
many “Birkhahn,” “Birkwild” (birchcock, 
birch game) because he is particularly fond 
of the tender buds, twigs and seeds of the 
birch. Besides this, he loves all wild berries 
and heaths, and in winter time, when snow 
and ice inclose the woods, he readily takes to 
the stubble fields, filling his crop with the 
seeds left for him by the generous farmer. 
There they often congregate in large num- 
ber, and deserve man’s assistance and protec- 
tion. . 

“The blackcock, as is well known, is the 
only polygamous member of the family Te- 
traonidae, at least to my knowledge. While 
I have observed the males of other species 
fight among themselves, I believe this is on- 
ly done for the possession of one single hen. 

With the blackcock this is different. He is 
not satisfied to pay particular attention to on- 
ly one hen with a view to taking her as his 
spouse, assisting in the building of the nest 
and caring for her and her offspring afterward. 
Nothing of the kind. Rascal as he is, he 
openly invites all the hens of creation to come 
to his love call, and desperately fights for their 
possession with any rival. These battles are 
as fierce as those we see among our domestic 
roosters, where feathers fly and blood flows; 
still, they seldom fight to a clean ‘knockout’ 
like the domestic fowl. The older and strong- 
er cock is invariably the victor, who thus 
surrounds himself with a regular harem, num- 
bering often as many as five members, who 
stay with him and whom he attends at inter- 
vals of a few days from four to five times. 
After he has followed out his natural instincts 
unfaithful as he is. he leaves his hens entire- 
ly to their fate. This is a most remarkable 
natural phenomenon, and I believe does not 
repeat itself in any of our feathered game.” 


ALTHOUGH the last Maine Legislature passed 
a law imposing a maximum penalty of ten 
years’ imprisonment or a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 for negligence or carelessness which 
should result in the shooting of a human be- 
ing by hunters, the list of such fatalities in 
the State during the present season is a long 
one. Several of the accidents have been 
caused by shots fired by unknown persons. 

The record up to November 18 shows that 
twelve persons have been shot, and that five 
of the victims have been either killed out- 
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right or wounded so that death followed 
after a time. The five who lost their lives 
were: Henry McPheters, of Milford, Me.; 
W. C. Tuckey, of Collingwood, Ohio; Leslie 
Bowker, of Marshfield, Me.; Frank Leonard, 
of Frankfort, Me., and John G. Weeks, of 
Boston, Mass. 

In the case of Mr. Tuckey the ball passed 
through a deer’s body, struck a tree and then 
glanced before hitting him. 

Thus far no steps have been taken toward 
prosecution in any case, although the game 
wardens frequently have called public atten- 
tion to the law. 


WILD RICE CULTURE 


SPORTSMEN in all sections of the country 
will be glad to know that the Agricultural 
Department at Washington is actively inter- 
ested in promoting wild rice culture. The 
object of the investigation and experiments 
will be to stimulate the cultivation of wild 
rice fields for commercial purposes, but in- 
cidentally this will serve to increase the area 
of feeding grounds for wild fowl, as sports- 
men will be quick to sow the seeds in wa- 
ters of club preserves and small lakes, where 
waterfowl congregate, when government ex- 
perts demonstrate that it can be successfully 
done in any particular locality where it is not 
now grown. 

The proposition of Albert Ernest Jenks of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, is “to bring about 
through activity in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, scientific cultivation of the wild rice 
fields of Wisconsin and Minnesota and intro- 
duce the cultivation of this rice in the At- 
lantic and Gulf States, which, he says, contain 
thousands of brackish lakes suitable to its 
growth. Although few people in America 
know it, wild rice is extensively gathered in 
the vicinity of the great lakes, the most pro- 
ductive beds being in northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The harvesters are Indians, 
who do not cultivate the fields, but simply 
gather the wild product every year. They 
know practically nothing of the commercial 
value of the rice. In his paper Mr. Jenks 
recommends the subject to the consideration 
of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

“He believes the Indians can easily be in- 
duced to cultivate the product scientifically 
if they are assured of a market. He thinks 
it would be wise for the Indian Commission- 
er to contract to buy large amounts for dis- 
tribution. 

“The Department of Agriculture has in- 
vestigated the question and intends to issue 
a bulletin calling attention to the fact that 
wild rice can be successfully raised in the At- 
lantic and Gulf States, and to its excellent 
qualities as a food. Mr. Jenks is a graduate 


of the University of Wisconsin. It was there 
that he began investigation of the subject. 
His attention was called to it by the discov- 
ery that it is the most nutritious of all ce- 
reals. 

“Wild rice grows in a mud alluvium bed, 
covered by shallow, though occasionally by 
deep, water. Without cultivation it now ex- 
tends over vast areas in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and sustains a large Indian popula- 
tion. It is estimated that with scientific cul- 
tivation there is practically no limit to the 
amount which can be raised. If properly 
handled the commercial value of the product 
will be enormous. It now sells to the few 
whites who have discovered it and make no 
special efforts to secure it, at from eight to 
fifteen cents a pound,” 


° “BUFFALO” JONES 


C. J. Jones, more widely known perhaps as 
“Buffalo” Jones, was reported to have died 
last month at Salina, Kan., at the age of 71, 
but the rumor has proved to be unfounded. 

C. J. Jones is widely known for his 
sympathy with the lower animals, particularly 
with the American buffalo, against the ex- 
tinction of which he fought for years, until 
he earned for himself the title which will cling 
to him until death. Early in his youth he 
began to cultivate a benign feeling for dumb 
brutes, and his sympathies were not without 
their reward, for his animal friends seemed 
to understand his affection for them and 
eagerly responded to it. He domesticated 
several buffalo, using them for agricultural 
purposes and demonstrating that they had 
utility other than that found in their pelts. 
His appeals, however, were in vain, and he 
lives to see the great race pass away under 
his very eyes. Mr. Jones is one oi the pe- 
culiar institutions of Kansas. Not long ago 
he published a very interesting book entitled 
‘Forty Years of Adventure,’ giving a vivid 
description of his hunting adventures on the 
plains and in the Arctic regions, his capture 
and domestication of a large herd of bison 
or buffalo; the more recent capture of musk 
ox calves in the far off barren grounds of the 
Arctic region, and his dangerous trip from 
the frozen northland across the mountains 
and down the Yukon River to Bering Sea. 


It is said that an effort is to be made to add 
to the list of game birds in the United States 
by introducing the bustard, which is a native 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, where it frequents 
open plains. At one time it was found in 
Great Britain. Some of the birds are said to 
have been already brought here, but no par- 
ticulars are given. 

















“It rests upon every man of us who loves his gun, 


»y IN THE Counc’ 





his game and his world, to teach high 


principles of sport everywhere and always by personal influence of precept and example.” 


A CHRISTMAS greeting, and a hearty one, 
to every sportsman and sport lover! a greet- 
ing that carries sincerest congratulation, un- 
tinged with envy, to those who 
can break the bonds of busi- 
ness and commune with Na- 
ture and take the seniiieuian 
measure of good the care-free goddess heaps 
upon them from her lavish lap; a greeting 
that carries sincerest sympathy to those who 
are perforce limited to waking dreams of the 
wild life of the woodland, as they rest in easy 
chair by the fireside, each tired muscle and 
exhausted cell relaxed from the strain of the 


Christmas 
Greeting 


y. 

And such dreams! Ah, they are only less 
sweet than their realization. Close those 
weary drooping lids and behold with clair- 
voyant vision of the mind the very heart of 
Nature. See the deep green of spruce and 
hemlock lifting from the white expanse, their 
boughs weighted with clinging fluffs of icy 
purity; see the tell-tale tracery of a thousand 
intertangled tracks, the writing of the Wild 
Ones; see the cunning crawl of the fox upon 
the hare, the ghostly silent swoop of the owl, 
the dull red stain on earth’s white mantle 
telling of tragedy; or view at will the giant 
mountains, wrinkles on the fair face of an 
aging world; see them in snow-clad majesty, 
steep and jagged and rock strewn; see the 
— pinons, the incarnate stealth of the 
bobcat’s hunt, the cave that harbors bruin, 
drowzing his days away; and thrill to the 
choral bay of the “Cougar hounds;” or in the 
flash of a thought let those tired temples be 
fanned by zephyrs blowing, perfume laden, 
from the bloom of the tropics; or, lolling 
in lazy content, sail to the sunny waters and 
the magic islands of the Southern seas. 

But we linger a moment upon the happy 
ones whose cheeks tingle in wide awake real- 
ity to the bracing lash of wintry winds and 
who sleep with the wild shrieks of Boreas 
for lullaby, or slumber to the droning of 
myriad insects beneath the Southern Cross. 
To them our greeting speeds even unto the 
ends of the earth; may they have luck in their 
quest and joy in their life, and a safe return. 
And the greeting and the good will are none 


the less hearty and of true ring, for a linger- 
ing, irrepressible wish to accompany them in 
the flesh. 

PEACE ON EartH; Goop Wit To MEN. 

No, not to all. May the market hunter and 
the game butcher be anathema! 


* * * 


Ir 1s with genuine pleasure that attention 
is directed to the tribute in this issue to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, our sportsman President. 

FIELD AND STREAM feels that it 

Our Sportsman has double cause for self-grat- 

President ulation—first, because it de- 

lights in doing honor to the 

brave sportsman who nowoccupies the proud- 

est position in the gift of this great nation, 

and second, because it realizes that a tribute 

from one accomplished sportsman to an- 

other not only rings true, but must appeal 
to all sportsmen readers. 

Our author, Mr. Edwyn Sandys, former edi- 
tor of Outing, is possessed of a broadiy com- 
prehensive knowledge of sporting matters, 
which peculiarly fits him for his task, and of 
the sportsmanship and other sterling qualities 
of the President he speaks in no uncertain 
tones. 

Mr. Roosevelt to-day stands like a mighty 
beacon for the guidance of the rising gener- 
ation in the path of ideal citizenship and true 
sportsmanship, and no American youth need 
fear to lay his course by that steadfast light. 

President Roosevelt, the stout apostle of the 
“strenuous life,” is himself the most convincing 
proof of the soundness of his own doctrine. 
He is a human dynamo, the embodiment of 

wisely controlled, persistent energy. His 
motto is: “He that lacks wealth owes his 
first duty to his family, but he that has means 
owes his first duty to the State.” 

The sportsmen of America need have no 
fear that the President will lose either his 
sportsmanship or his keen interest in the wel- 
fare of our game, or that he will ever be too 
busy to lend a willing ear and powerful as- 
sistance to any rational movement toward 
improving the game and forest conditions of 
our country. The nature of the man forbids 
the thought of any American interest being 
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neglected during his administration, while 
his well-known personal tastes warrant the as- 
sumption that anything calculated to benefit 
the cause of clean, manly sport will receive 
both his careful attention and proper support. 

FIELD AND STREAM has some well-defined 
ambitions of its own regarding the welfare of 
sporting interests, and it looks fearlessly to- 
ward the White House, confident that when 
powerful aid is required there will be neither 
coldness nor indifference, but earnest and 
sympathetic support for any movement in 
behalf of that outdoor life which has already 
done so much in the elevating of the Ameri- 
can nation to its present proud position 
among the people of the world. 


~ * * 


Ir wE are to judge from recent reports, the 
pleasures of latter day deer shooting are seri-- 
ously incommoded by limits. To put it plain- 

ly, the past season was fraught 

Dangers of with peril to all who entered 
Deer Shooting the woods. From Wisconsin 

comes word that eight hunters 
were killed, and at least fifteen were more or 
less seriously wounded—total twenty-three 
victims by murderous fools! And there are 
other places yet to be heard from. Taken 
altogether, the past season was a memorable, 
and to far too many, an exceedingly sorrow- 
ful one. Granted a fair proportion of killings 
and maimings for Michigan, Minnesota and 
Northern New York, and we are confronted 
with a proposition, which, to put it mildly, is 
somewhat appalling. There is no getting 
around the fact that many of these casualties 
were due to the use of the new long-range, 
small calibre rifles, which are the best of weap- 
ons for the plains and broad opens, but, by 
very reason of their peculiar excellence, ex- 
ceedingly dangerous arms for use in regions 
where a dozen hunters may be moving about 
within their deadly zone. The one advantage 
of such arms lies in their flat trajectory—a 
most important feature too—with this excep- 
tion, the arms are by no means the best for 
use in Eastern woods. The long range is no 
advantage in cover, which almost invariably 
prevents a clear view at anv distance beyond 
the point-blank range of old-fashioned, large- 
calibre rifles. While it has been clearly dem- 
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onstrated that the small-calibre arm has a 
very flat trajectory and may be depended upon 
to give an excellent account of itself, it has 
also been proved that a ball from it is liable 
to glance and go careering through space to 
work harm in utterly unexpected directions, 
The melancholy tale of the slaughter of hu- 
man beings conclusively proves the new arms 
to be entirely unfit for the use of reckless 
or inexperienced persons. A fool, or a crim- 
inally careless person and one of these arms 
forms a combination which is a menace 
against the safety of anyone so unfortunate 
as to be hunting, or in any way exposed, 
within half a mile of the rifle’s muzzle. 


* * * 


A NUMBER of reports of exceedingly heavy 
bags have come to hand and FIELD AND 
STREAM regrets to note that so many of them 

are too heavy. To kill to excess 

Immoderate is neither sportsmanlike nor 

Killing creditable, and this paper will 
not place a premium upon 
slaughter by exploiting the deeds of a set of 
men who fancy that because they can kill off 
all the game of a section they are mighty 
Nimrods. Moderation and mercy in destroy- 
ing are the surest proofs of true sportsman- 
ship, and the sooner some of the mere killers 
realize this the sooner will they become fit 
to stand in the ranks of true sportsmen and 
enjoy the real pleasures of the craft. Go, 
and sin no more, is FIELD AND STREAM’S ad- 
vice to all transgressors in this direction. 


* * * 

Our readers of the North who are so for- 
tunate as to be located in a good quail coun- 
try should bear in mind that the winter care 

of the birds is important, as 


Quailin bearing direct upon the size 
Winter of the next crop. A plentiful 
supply of food, judiciously 


placed, will help many a bevy through a 
bitter period, and, when this involves some 
little trouble, the reward is ample compensa- 
tion. The sportsmen of each northern quail 


section should band together and make it 
their business to see that the percentage of 
winter-killed birds be kept at the lowest pos- 
sible figure. 
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AN ALL-AROUND DOG 


By N. H. Crowell 


)E drew rein before a cabin that was guyed 
W to the mountain side by wire ropes and 
“hollered.’”’ A noise as of a chair tipping 
over was followed immediately by the appear- 
ance of a gaunt mountaineer, who straightened 
as he emerged from the low door and threw a 
quid of tobacco about the size of a walnut at a 
chink in the wall. 

“Howdy?'’he said. 

“How are you? Got any chawin’?” Asked 
Jones, by way of opening. 

“Thar’s all I hed,’ replied the tall figure, 
pointing a bony forefinger at the chink. 

“Well, say, we’re looking around for a dog, 
a good bird dog. Got anything of that kind 
around?’ asked Jones. 

“Wat kin’ o’ dog, d’you say?” 

“Hunting dog, bear dog, deer dog, chicken 
dog, any kind of dog.”’ 

Hoh! Reckon I kin about call yer thar, pard. 
Hee-yah! Hee-yah-h-h-Spoo-ort-goldang ye, 
come hee-yah!”” This was accompanied by a 
series of terrific whistles, and presently a long, 
rangy, tan-colored hound whisked around (the 
corner, knocking over a barrel as he came. The 
mountaineer promptly seized the barrel and 
braced it up against the cabin to keep it from 
disappearing over the edge of the precipice into 
the depths below. 

“Is that him?’’ asked Jones. 

“K’rect ye air. Ain’t ’e a jojo, though? Luk 
at them laigs, pard,” replied the gaunt figure 
with pardonable pride. 

“What brand?” inquired Jones. 

“Hey? W’at?’ asked the mountaineer. 

“What make—pointer or setter?” 

“Hoh, ves—w’y, ’e’s both, I reckon—leastways 
thar’s a heap o’ good p’ints about thet an’mul 
an’ ’e does a mighty pile o’ settin’ ’roun’ day- 
times, fer a fac’. No flies on Spoo-rt.”’ 

“Ts he much fer birds?” 

“Birds? Nope—never pays much ’tention to 
‘em fur ez I kin see.” 
“T mean chickens, 

prompted Jones. 

“Hoh, chickens, hey? Waal—he never teches 
nary a hen. Reckon I pooty nigh booted thet 
out o’ ’im two yee-ar back.”’ 

“You don’t grasp my meaning, sir. I want 
to know if that dog has any particular bent. 
A specialty, you know. Is he any use on earth— 
does he take to chickens, quail, ducks, or 
what?” 

“Waal, 


you know—not canaries,” 


lemme see. I reckon, comin’ right 


down to th’ p’int, he likes turkey "bout th’ best 
of all. Jest t’other day I brung one down over 
crost th’ crick, an’ time I got thar Sport hed 
‘im half et up. He’s great stuff on turkey, no 
gittin’ round thet.” 

“Exactly. How is he on bear?’ 

“Bear? Waal, now yer talkin’ right out in 
church, pard. He cain’t be beat. Thet air 
dawe’ll go in an’ bring away more raw b’ar 
meat f'um th’ live b’ar than any two dawgs in 
this yer hull kentry. Ever see ’im at it? No, 
o’ course not. Waal, lemme tell yer, pard, hits 
purty goldanged int’restin’ th’ way ’e taks 
holt. Thet dawg'll yank a b’ar’s back into a 
set o’ fiynets quicker’n I kin eat supper. Hee- 
yah, Spoo-rit, open up an’ show yer teeth. What 
@’ye think o’ them fangs, pard?’ asked the 
mountaineer as he held the dog’s jaws apart. 

“They're certainly healthy,’ said Jones. 

“Ye bet yer chawin’ terbaccer—by the way, 
hev ye got any? No, o’ course not—rec’lect ye 
a-askin’ me fer some a secont ago. Yep, he’s 
hot stuff on b’ar.’’ 

“Dog much on deer?” said Jones. 

“Hey? Deer? Waal, now, say, stranger, ye’ve 
jest about hit thet dawg’s gait, fer a fac. Deer? 
W’y, thet air dawg’ll tell ye more ‘bout deer 
than you’n me slung together. Cain’t fool 
Spoort on deer, no, sir. An’ fer wind? I'll be 
goldanged ef thet pup hain’t follered a deer 
afore now fer forty-eight hour and kem home 
so full o’ holes I hed to patch ’im up ’ith riv- 
ets. Reckon he’s the hull thing on deer, pard. 
Spoo-rt, ye rascal, how air ye?’’ and he slapped 
the dog’s very noticeable ribs. 

“Good watchdog, is he?’ asked Jones. 

“What? Watchdog, ye say? Yer k’rect thar, 
pard, he is. Best dawg I ever see about thet. 
Jest t’uther day a young feller kem along ‘n’ 
yelled at m’ ol’ ’ooman kinder fermalyer like 
an’ shoot me ef Spoo-rt didn’t run ’im acrost 
th’ crick an’ bite a hundred-dollar bill outen 
‘is breeches. Ye see, th’ feller’d sewed th’ bill 
into th’ back part o’ ‘is pants fer safe-keepin’, 
an’ thet’s whar Spoo-t allus takes holt. Yep, 
he’s a great dawg in thet line, ain’t ye, 
Spoo-rt?”’ 

“What's he worth?” 

“Worth? Hoh, quite a tol’ble bit, I reckon. 
Lemme see—waal, anyways, nuthin’ shy o’ two 
dollars an’ a half. Dawgs like ’im ain’t growin’ 
on every bush ’roun’ hee-yah.” 

“Too much,” said Jones. “Up where we 
come from we can buy a team of horses for 
four dollars. Sport ain't worth as much as a@ 
horse.’ 

“Thet so? Too high, eh? Reckoned I'd placed 
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‘im reason’ble at the price, but we'll k’rect 
thet. How’s one buck—jest one roun’ buck fen 
th’ entire dawg?” 

“A dollar? Couldn’t stand that.’’ 

*“‘Waal, what d’ye say to a dime, one plug o’ 
chawin’ or two gullups o’ whiskey?” 
“No. Guess we dont want a dog. 

we'll jog on.” 

“Hey, hol’ on, pard. Lemme tell ye sumtin’. 
I’ve tuk a kinder likin ter ye an’ I'll tell ye 
w’at I’m goin’ to do. 1l’m goin’ to make ye a 
present o’ thet an’mul. Yessir, he’s yourn; take 
‘im right along.” 

““Er—er—well, come on, Sport,’ said Jones 
weakly. Sport, however, sat back lazily on his 
hams and panted cheerfully. 

“Hol’ on a secont—I’ll fix it,’’ said the moun- 
taineer. Diving into his pocket he brought up 
a tobacco-stained knife, with which he cut out 
a forty-foot section of the clothes line. Then 
he deftly tied one end into a strap that encir- 
cled Sport’s neck and handed the other to 
Jones. 

“Thanks,” said Jones, as he turned and spur- 
red away, dragging the unwilling Sport through 
the yellow dust behind. Just before we rounded 
the bend in the road we caught a last glimpse 
of the gaunt figure waving its hat after us, 
and then Jones swung off and tied his end of 
the rope to a sapling. 

We were a mile up the road when we saw 
Sport roll over and over in the dusty road, 
having snapped the rope. A few minutes more 
and the mountaineer’s valuable property was 
asleep in the sun at the back of the wire-guyed 
cabin, 


Good day, 


DISEASES OF THE DOG, VII. 
INFLAMMATORY FEVER 


This form of fever is attended with increased 
heat of entire body, and a quick, strong and 
hard pulse. It attacks dogs of all breeds and 
ages, but most often those that are over a year, 
between that and three -years old, and most 
usually hunting dogs. 

It is caused by uncomfortable, damp quarters, 
sudden changes from heat to cold, overheating 
from running and then plunging into water and 
cooling off too suddenly, and always accom- 
panies an external or internal inflammation 
from whatsoever cause. 

Symptoms. The dog dislikes to move, is 
drowsy, nose hot and body hot all over, which 
is followed by restlessness, getting up, turning 
around, lying down again, and repeating the 
performance; great thirst, hard pulse, hurried 
breathing, hot mouth, eyes water, and as dis- 
ease progresses restlessness increases, eyes have 
a staring appearance and dog often becomes 
unconscious, with or without an attendant fit. 

Treatment. Give a dose of oil, as recom- 
mended in treatment of distemper, and in six 
hours commence with a five-grain tablet of 
antikamia and quinine, two and a halt grains 
of each to the tablet; give one of these tablets 
four times the first day, and if the dog is de- 
cidedly improved the next day give two grains 
of quinine three times a day that day, and two 
grains of same night and morning for two or 
three days, when cure will be fully effected. 

Homeopathic Treatment. Aconitum in the 
first stage, when the fever and restlessness are 
great and the pulse bounding, and there is 
great thirst, urine dark and thick and body 
very hot. Of this remedy, which is frequently 
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the only one required, should be given five 
drops of the 2X tincture every hour till symp- 
toms are alleviated, and then every four hours 
till cure is effected. 

Arsenicum is indicated when there is a hot, 
dry and cracked nose and tongue, extreme 
thirst, dog drinks often and little and shows 
uneasiness in the bowels, or when he becomes 
suddenly extremely weak without the disease 
apparently being sufficiently severe to warrant 


Belladonna 2X, Great restlessness, eyes 
bright and glistening and inside the lids very 
red and congested with blood, with partial or 
entire loss of consciousness. 

Opium 3X. When dog is sleepy, heavy and 
breathing is snoring in character. 

Arnica 3X should be given—a dose in alterna- 
tion with aconite when the fever is due to an 
injury. 

Humphreys’ Specifics are the only homeo- 
pathetic treatment that can easily be gotten, and 
the easiest to handle, may be given according 
to his book if that is at hand, or, if not, the 
treatment he advises is Specific AA, one to 
three drops, according to size of dog, every two 
hours till alleviated, and then a dose every 
three or four hours till cured, winding up with 
a dose of J. K. morning and night. 


PUTRID AND NERVOUS FEVER 


This form of fever rarely if ever attacks dogs 
that are properly cared for, kept clean and al- 
lowed to run at large as mucn as possible. It 
is due to a half-starved condition, dirty, bod 
lodgings, heat, overexertion and bad, unheal- 
thy food is what is the trouble with some of 
the dogs that come from the hands of trainers 
that are not fit to handle a dog. 

Symptoms. No appetite, food will not stay 
on the stomach, fits, shivering, heavy, stupid 
look, eyes starting, howling, groaning and con- 


vulsions; great thirst and quick, hardly per- 
ceptible pulse; high colored urine voided fre- 
quently, and a most offensive odor from the 


entire dog. This disease has a certain time to 
run, which is usually about two weeks to a 
short time over that before recovery begins or 
death ensues. 

Treatment. First of all a good warm bath, 
then thoroughly dried and kept in clean, dry 
quarters; be sure that he is covered well till 
thoroughly dry so that he does not catch cold. 
Give a pill or capsule three times a day com- 
posed of two grains each of quinine sulphate or 
citrate of iron and extract of gentian. The 
sulphate of iron is a little more irritating than 
the citrate, so that I prefer the citrate. This 
dose is for a dog the size of a setter; for small- 
er dogs divide the dose if toys, and for iarger 
breeds increase a grain a.. round. 

Homeopathic Treatment. Aconitum 2X, three 
to five drops in first stage, when there is a tot 
of fever, restlessness and the urine is high-col- 
ored and offensive. 

Gelseminum 2X, when there is great and suden 
weakness, partial paralysis and jerking and 
twitching of the muscles of the head and neck, 
this is the favorite remedy in this disease. 

Belladonna 2X, when there is glistening of the 
eyes, tongue hangs out of mouth and is swollen 
and there is loss of consciousness. 

Carbo-Veg., when the breath is offensive and 
discharges, foul ulcers on tongue and lips and 
diarrhoea. 

Arsenicum, when the nose is hot and cracked, 
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there is great thirst and the extreme weakness 
that always is the sign that it is needed. 

Nux vomica 2X, if there is a weakness of the 
hind legs or partial paralysis after recovery. 
All homeopathic remedies should be given once 
in every three hours, so as to give them time to 
act, and should be given not sooner than half 
an hour before a meal, so as let their action 
establish itself before the food is taken. Dog 
should be kept in dry, not too warm quarters, 
have plenty of fresh cold water, be confined to 
a milk diet, in which a little cracker may be 
soaked if he will eat it, and bedding should be 
changed frequently. 

DR. C. L. THUDICHUM 

Wayne, Pa. 
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uncontrollable, escaping the handler without 
fail unless securely held in check on cord. It is 
also impossible to prevent dogs coming about the 
place where the bitch is kept, and shutting up 
the latter in a yard merely is no safeguard— 
securely locking up is the only positive as- 
surance that no copulation will take place. In 
cruel ancient times huntsmen prevented con- 
nection at an undesirable time by slapping a 
red-hot iron on the vulva, causing a crust to 
form. That practice, probably, more than any- 
thing else, was the cause of the unceasing 
prevalence of rabies in those times. 
*> ¢ 


Q.—‘‘My dog is troubled with sore feet a great 
deal during the hunting season. I am told 





SEVEN UP 
Champion Rodfield Puppies, Owned by H. K. Crandall, Athens, Pa. 


QUESTION BOX 
Conducted by Ed. F. Haberlein 


Q.—“Am much interested in the answers to 
the various questions, as there is much in- 
Struction to be found therein. I wish to ask 
a question that I have not seen as yet and that 
is: Is there any way of hunting a bitch in sea- 
Son without danger of getting served, and how 
can dogs be kept away during the time.” 

Ans.— A bitch in season should not be taken 
afield to be worked on game. Although she 
hunts with considerable enthusiasm in the early 
Stage, the sexual propensity increases to such 
extent after a few days of “coming in” that 
hunting for birds becomes secondary to her, 
and although perfectly obedient and submis- 
sive, at this time she looses her head and is 


that there is a dog shoe or boot on the market 
—can you give the address of the firm handling 
such goods, and do you advise using dog shoes 
to prevent foot-soreness?” 

Ans.—Some twenty years ago the writer (al- 
ways anxious to test everything in that line) 
paid $3.50 for a set of so-called dog boots. The 
contrivance was made of leather and adver- 
tised in glowing terms as the “real thing.” My 
setter did not fancy the clumsy appendix to 
his feet but had to submit. The boots were 
laced on moderately tight t» prevent losing 
and the hunt began in a sandy country where 
quail were plentiful and sand burs still more 
s0. Aside of the impediment the dog did not 
seem hampered much, but he evidently objected 
to keeping the things on. Frequently he would 
squat dowu and nip at the laces and tear on 











the leather to free his feet. In course of half 
an hour one of the boots had been lost—before 
two hours had elapsed all four were lost, al- 
though I called up the dog frequently to re- 
adjust and lace up tighter. The one experi- 
ment was enough for me—could not be kept on 
the dog’s feet, and therefore impracticable. By 
using pine tar and dust, as described in ‘‘The 
Amateur Trainer,” I solved the problem to 
my entire satisfaction, and, too, at practically 
no outlay. The tar and dust pad put on the 
dog's feet does not impede his speed in the 
least, is always in its proper place without 
trouble of constantly adjusting and protects 
the feet perfectly. 
ses 

Q.—‘“‘I have had several dogs of various breeds 
-spaniels, Irish setters, English setters, point- 
ers—and have had no trouble training any of 
them in my own way and never used a whip, 
but merely educated them in a kindly manner. 
But it takes lots of time and patience, and the 
dogs are not always obedient at critical mo- 
ments. Now I have a young setter bitch to 
work for a New York City gentleman and he 
insists upon having her trained by the force sys- 
tem. This bitch is of a nervous, timid disposition 
and I fear she will stand no forcing. Would 
it not be ruinous to attempt it?’ 

Ans.—Certainly not! If you proceed step by 
step in accordance with “The Amateur Trainer” 
the timidity will be overcome entirely, progress 
will be made speedily and the accomplishments 
are permanent—never shirking or disobeying 
at a critical moment. 

sees 

Q.—“I have a puppy—haif cocker spaniel and 
half Chesapeake Bay dog—which I wou... like 
to bring up right. Do you think i: advisable 
to try to train him for anything more than a 
retriever? I am a close reader of the Ques- 
tion Box, but have not seen any inquiry con- 
cerning the training of this cross of dogs.”’ 

Ans.—As neither of the breeds possess point- 
ing instinct it would be useless to try to make 
a bird dog of him, but to be used as retriever 
from land and water the cross should do well. 
On the whole it is always best to use thorough- 
bred dogs as best adapted to the work—setter 
or pointer for hunting birds, and either the 
Irish water spaniel or the Chesapeake Bay dog 
for reriever from water. In some instances 
cross-bred dogs perform quite satisfactorily 
but hardly ever so well as a dog especially bred 
for work in his line. For instance, years ago I 
had a bastard—cross of cocker spaniel and Gor- 
don setter. After getting the flushing propen- 
sity of the cocker trained out and the point- 
ing instinct enhanced, he became quite a good 
bird dog, but a full-blood setter would have 
given me by far less trouble in perfecting a 
good worker. 

sees 

Q.—“‘All the hunting we get here is in timber 
land with thick underbrush and my pointer 
whips the end of his tail sore and bleeding 
every time out. I’m thinking of docking his 
tail as a preventative—would that injure the 
dog as a hunter or spoil his looks? 

Ans.—It would not impair his hunting quali- 
ties but spoil his looks and debar from the 
bench. In Europe hunting dogs are docked, pri- 
marily for above stated purpose, but also as a 
matter of fashion, just as horses are docked. 
In my opinion a dog should never be docked. 
To prevent whipping his tail sore and bleed- 
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ing you only need to wrap the end of it with 
court plaster before starting work and by mois- 
tening remove the plaster after the hunt. 

a 


Q.—“I have a water spaniel puppy, three 
months old, and would like to know the way 
to bring him up to hunt.” 

Ans.—The water spaniel has no pointing in- 
stinct and is not a bird dog in the true sense 
of the word. His mission is to retrieve water 
fowl, but can also be used as a retriever on land 
in a locality where burs do not exist, which 
latter make life a burden to him, owing to his 
matted coat. The training of a water spaniel 
is a simple matter—merely teach him such parts 
as are applicable to his work and fully contain- 
ed in “The Amateur Trainer.”’ 

see 


Q.—“‘I have a very fine bred English setter pup 
ten months old. I have “The Amateur Trainer’ 
and am progressing finely training him in ac- 
cordance therewith. He ranges well, is a good 
finder, and points beautifully until I advance 


* within about fifteen or twenty feet of his rear 


when he will slowly drop to the ground. Of 
course no special harm is done, but I would 
like to remedy this—the only fault I can see in 
my pup, as it does not appear well to have a 
dog drop as you approach. It is certainly not 
from fear of me that the dog does this, as he 
has never at any time received maltreatment at 
my hand and always has a friendly greeting 
from me.” 

Ans.—Dropping slowly upon your approach 
can hardly be called a fault—it is overcautious- 
ness. As the pup becomes older, more courage- 
ous and accustomed to the work he will cease 
dropping and remain standing without effort on 
your part, but to facilitate this you need 
merely to order ‘“‘Up,”’ as per instruction given 
in the book on page 51, and as he rises, order 
“Steady.”’ 

ee8 

Q.—‘My pup will point quail in open field 
very well, but when she in the heavy scrub 
oak brush we have here she will not stop on 
them and chases every time. I have tried a 
check cord on her but she gets tangled up 
so often that I soon gave that up. I read your 
answers in “Field and Stream’’ every month 
and am much interested. Hope to see my 
question answered in next number.” 

Ans.—It will be necessary to work her on 
comparatively open ground till made steady on 
point as per instruction on page 75 in ‘‘The 
Amateur Trainer,’”’ by aid of the force collar— 
made to understand that to flush and chase the 
bird is equivalent with getting it in the neck, 
a severe snubbing. Then by degrees work her 
in heavier cover, avoiding briers and thickets 
as yet, so that the check cord can still be used 
and in half a day’s hunt she will be steady 
anywhere. 

ses 

Q.—‘‘My puppy, seven months old, is apparent- 
ly of good courage, will range iairly well, but 
has never seen a quail. Have shot over him 
at ducks and he will pick up a duck at edge of 
water and drag it up on bank—there it ends, 
can’t induce him to bring to me. Will retrieve 
a ball or glove nicely in house or yard. Now, 
where should I begin with your system (I have 
the book) to get him started right. Should I 
omit the first lessons—as he already retrieves 
the ball, etc.? 

Ans.—Begin with the very first lesson. As 
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the pup already knows what is wanted it will 
require but little time to make him retrieve to 
order in business-like muaner. Rolling the ball 
for him to chase and fetch is of no practical 
value; taught to retrieve in that way leaves 
you at his mercy—will fetch if so inclined, if 
not, you may wait and whistle till pup is in 
better humor. The only benefit derived from 
such play is to make him like to be in your 
company. Teach him by force (kindly). Then 
the dog will obey under all circumstances. 
sees 


Q.—‘‘I have a young setter dog that I hunted 
a little last season, and started with him this 
season. He has done excellent wora up to two 
weeks ago. Covers his ground well, has a very 
keen nose, is very sure and staunch on point 
and a grand bird finder. Will start out in 
the morning and hunt as well as any dog I 
ever saw in the open, but when he comes to 
thick cover he refuses to work any more. 
Simply stops, looks at me, and if I go in he 
either waits for me or goes around and meets 
me on the other side. As yet I have not tried 
to force him, neither do I know just what to 
do in this case, as I am afraid that I may spoil 
him. If he can be made to work on any kind 
of ground he will be very valuable to me, if 
not he will be worthless. He is not what you 
can call a quitter, because he will start right 
out as soon as he comes to good open country 
and work as well as anyone would wish.’’ 

Ans.—You do not clearly say so but I infer 
that “upto two weeks ago’ the dog dia go 
into a patch of briers or thorny brush and was 
hurt by being pricked and scratched, so that 
he may fear a repetition whenever he gets near 
some such cover. I have had young dogs act 
just as you state and the cause was as surmised 
in this case. Forcing into thickets would not 
improve him, he must be taught that no harm 
awaits him in thick coverr. The simplest way 
will be to put a check cord on him (about eight 
feet) select rather thinly brush studded 
ground,take the dog to heel and lead him in 
and through the brush, avoiding thorns and 
briers. He will soon find it harmless to himself 
and want to advance, which will be well. Make 
much of him while winding through the brush 
and gradually work into thicker brush, lead- 
ing if necessary, and allowing to press for- 
ward if so inclined. Do not hunt him in open 
country at all for a time or two out, and you 
will find that he will, of his own accord, rush 
forward (if no thorns. are encountered) and 
hunt therein regularly. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DOG 


A little incident which somebody about the 
White House witnessed the other day is sig- 
nificant, both as an illustration of certain traits 
in the character of Pr esident Roosevelt and as 
an example for his admirers. There has been 
an impression among certain of his critics that 
he believed ‘‘the strenuous life’ to consist chiefly 
in hunting and killing animals, but though a 
mighty hunter, he is not merely a nimrod, 
as the following occurrence shows. 

It was a rainy, dreary day, soon after Mr. 
Roosevelt’s return to Washington, and after a 
busy morning the President and his secretary 
Started out for a walk. Just outside the door 
lay a homeless, friendless dog, as close to the 
wall as he could get, his body curled up into 
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the smallest possible bunch to avoid the rain 
and possible observation. As the two men 
emerged from the door he looked up apprehen- 
sively to see if a kick or a stern “be off with 
you now!” would compel him to beat a rapid 
retreat. But nothing of the sort occurred. Mr. 
Roosevelt's expressive face took on a pitying 
and kindly look, and bending down he stroked 
the animal’s head and pulled him gently by the 
ears. 

“Poor doggie, haven’t you any master?’ he 
inquired. Then he went back into the house, 
and the dog, with instinctive understanding of 
the situation, trotted close at his heels. The 
President ordered that the waif should be taken 
to the kitchen and given a good meal; and it 
is said that that dog will be the dog of the 
White House during this administration. 


HUNTING DOGS IN SWEDEN 


In Sweden, where shooting is almost every- 
body’s pastime, it was natural to find at the 
dog shows a great preponderance of dogs used 
with the gun. At a recent show in Stockholm 
there were 450 sporting dogs present, while those 
in the non-sporting division numbered only 150. 
The class prizes are medals, but they are sup- 
plemented by a splendid array of valuable spe- 
cials, consisting of heavy silver jugs and cups, 
which can be won outright. 

There were some very excellent English Set- 
ters, not only handsome in appearance, but hav- 
ing also proved their working qualities at field 
trials. Irish Setters were less praiseworthy. 
Gordon Setters, for which breed a society has 
lately been formed (the Scandinavian Gordon 
Setter Club), were fair, but a really excellent 
collection was formed by the 90 Pointers. The 
best of them belonged to the ‘‘Goteborger Point- 
er Gesellschaft.” 

The entry of forty Dachshunds pleased the 
judge very much, and he thought that some 
of them could have held their own at a first- 
class German show. Of Fox Terriers, a few 
good specimens were present, but the majority 
did not come up to average quality. Northern 
breeds—Eskimos, Elkhorns, etc.—were, of course, 
splendidly represented. In the trials on fox 
below ground, fifteen Dachshunds and eleven 
Fox Terriers competed. It is satisfactory to 
learn that one of the latter proved himself the 
best, but for average merit a larger number of 
Dachshunds were remarkable. 


Breeders of fancy stock, even those who breed 
it for pleasure alone, find it necessary to dis- 
pose of surplus stock. Comparatively few find 
a satisfactory market among their own ac- 
quaintances, and it is here the widely-circulated 
publication devoted to fancy stock proves a 
valuable assistant. “Field and Stream” has 
proven especially valuable as an advertising me- 
dium, from the fact that its circulation is among 
the right class—that is, the buying class. Many 
most excellent publications fail to bring returns, 
from the fact that their circulations, while 
large, are not among buyers. Remember this 
when placing your advertising, and give “Field 
and Stream” a trial. Hardly a day passes that 
we do not get letters from our readers asking 
where to get such and such a dog, or about 
Belgian hares or game birds and animals for 
stocking purposes. 
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THE STORY OF A GUN-SHY DOG 
By Juvenis 


AMA, may I go over and sit with Floss?” 

“*Yes, dear.”’ 

I had entered a trolley car with Floss 
and Max for a short run after quail, and in or- 
der to be out of the way of other passengers 
had moved to the front of the car, when a little 
tot of about five summers surprised me by the 
above interrogation. I say surprised me, for I 
did not know who she was. The only other oc- 
cupant of the car was a traveling man opposite, 
and it caused him to smile when the little one 
climbed up on the seat beside me and at once 
began to stroke Floss’ head and satin ears. 
And Floss seemed to know her, too. 

“How do you know Floss?” I inquired. 

“Oh! I guess I live next door to Floss. 
shootin’ ?”’ 

“Tea.” 

*‘Mama, may I go along with the doctor?” 


Going 


“Oh, no, Mabel. Little girls don’t go shoot- 
ae” 

“I wish I could go shootin’,” with a big sigh. 

“Why, I take my girls along sometimes and 
they enjoy it. Perhaps when you are older you 
can go.” 

“Well, I want to go shootin’ and I think it 
mean I can’t go.’’ Then with another big sigh, 
“I'd rather be a papa than a mama, anyhow.” 

By this time the car was well filled and the 
murmur Of the little one expressing her desire 
to be a boy caused a roar of laughter. 

Well would I have liked had she been old 
enough to accompany me that day, for she 
would have seen some grand work by Floss 
and very fair work by Max. 

But this is a story of a gun-shy dog, and Floss 
is anything but gun-shy. 

I think it was on Decoration Day, ’97, when 
Floss came to me with a little red Irish puppy 
from Pittsfield, Mass. Floss was ten weeks old, 
a granddaughter of the great Strideaway, and 
Ned was eight weeks old, a son of Finglas out 
of my dear little Lorna Doone, whom I had 
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given to my friend F. L. Cheney. In return he 
had presented Floss to me and Ned to my 
daughter. 

Poor little Ned succumbed to distemper be- 
fore he was a year old, but Floss developed 
into one of the handsomest pointers I ever saw. 
As she was the first pointer I ever owned I 
took great pains with her, and when the fall 
shooting opened took her with me, and great 
were my expectations. Ye gods! how that dog 
flew over the field; how beautiful she looked as 
she quartered her ground. But alas! when the 
old dog found a bevy she paid no attention to 
them but went gaily through them until every 
bird was up. And when the guns cracked she 
was nearly frightened to death and made tracks 
for the rear as fast as her legs could carry her. 
That was a sad day for me. All my hopes were 
blasted. Floss was gun-shy and terribly so. She 
would sneak along behind me or lie down in the 
next field and would only come on when she 
feared she would lose me. I tried every plan 


Floss 


1 ever heard of for curing her, but without 
avail. 

Next season she was worse, and I reluctantly 
gave her away to a friend, reserving the right 
to hunt over her, for I thought she might still 
turn out all right. 

In the fall of ’99 I took her with me again. 
The first day we found no birds, but when we 
knocked over a couple of rabbits she started 
off like mad at the report of the gun and hunt- 
ed like a demon. I encouraged, her and I found 
that instead of ‘fearing the gun she loved it. 

One day in company with her owner and Max, 
my Irish setter, when noon came we had found 
no birds. We were becoming thoroughly dis- 
gusted when Floss was missed. After looking 
over the field we descried her at the far end, 
and just as we discovered her a fine bevy of 
quail flushed ahead of her and sailed into an 
orchard behind a farm house—all but two birds 
which crossed a road and settled in a field of 
rank grass where we marked them easily. 

Harry looked at me and I at him. We both 


smiled a pleasant smile. 
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“Now, Harry, we'll see what she will do.” 

“Doc, do you know I believe she was pointing 
that bevy ?’’ 

“So do I,”’ and over the fence we went. Max 
passed to one side of the marked birds, but 
Floss, going like a streak, pulled up and made 
a magnificent point. We paused and drank in 
the beautiful picture, and I know we both felt 
too happy for utterance. Then we flushed and 
one bird rouse which went out on my side and I 
scored a beautiful miss with both barrels. Turn- 
ing to see how Floss behaved I found her still 
rigid, when the second bird flushed and got 
safely away. 

That evening Harry, who lives but a block 
away from me, came to my office and we talked 
Floss until bedtime. 

The following week found me with Floss and 
Max on the same grounds, and about ten o’clock 
Floss, superbly backed by Max, pinned that 
bevy in a clump of locusts. Would that my 
camera had been in my pocket that day. Floss 
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the iast day than the first. As an evidence of 
her gameness let me cite an occurrence that 
took place the last day out. 

Most of the birds, in fact nearly all, were 
found in timber. We had been shooting all 
morning in heavy oak woods, and about two 
o'clock it commenced to rain. Floss was rang- 
ing at great speed when my friend suggested 
that I had better examine a cut on Floss’ leg. 
[ was not aware of any cut, but called her in 
at once. She obeyed very reluctantly, and I whs 
surprised to find she had a cut about four inches 
long in the flank, exposing the muscle. The 
skin hung down, and there on the bare muscle 
were two sand burs, which must have been in- 
tensely painful, but she never winced as I pull- 
ed them off, and was so impatient to resume 
the hunt that I had to hold her to prevent her 
going at it again. But we quit, and when I 
got her to the house I bathed the wound with 
Phenol Sodique (the best all round article in 
the world for such purgoses) and put in four 
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stood with hind foot drawn well up and Max, 
one of the grandest backers I ever saw, a little 
to the rear. I think I held them fully five min- 
utes before 1 could make up my mind to spoil 
that beautiful picture. 

At the flush twenty big, strong birds rose 
with a roar, and I downed one and crippled 
another. 

Then Floss became ill, and I feared my fun 
was over. But after a rest she gamely resumed 
her work, pinning bird after bird, cutting out 
the work for Max, who is three years her 
senior, until I had ten big, plump birds in the 
old shooting coat. Then she gave out, a very 
sick dog, and I could scarcely get her to the 
station. 

It was months before she fully recovered, but 
she always got at least one day a week in the 
field, improving with every trip. 

Last fall I took her with me to Virginia. 
There were seven dogs in:the party, but Floss 
found more birds than all the rest put together. 
She was hunted every day for sixteen days, with 
the exception of two Sundays, and was faster 


stitches, all of which she bore without a whim- 
per. 

Floss seems to know intuitively when the 
shooting season is near, and during the last 
few weeks there is not a day she does not ap- 
pear at my house and watching when a pa- 
tient arrives, shoots past into the office, coils 
herself up under my desk and dozes away, 
knowing, I verily believe, that in one more week 
she will be bounding over the fields, a picture 
to delight the heart of any dog and gun. 

In conclusion: Many a dog has been thrown 
over which by patience and the exercise of good 
judgment has turned out to be a first-class ani- 
mal, a joy to the heart of his owner for many 
years. 


“THE SHOW DOG.” 


This is the title of the latest dog book by H. 
W. Huntington, late president National Grey- 
hound Club of America, and author and pub- 
lisher of ‘“‘“My Dog and I.” 

“The show dog’ is written to help the fancier 
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in the direction in which aid is most needed. 

First—by the aid of a fine half-tone illustra- 
tion from life of a typical dog, he is shown the 
proper conformation of the breed concerning 
which he desires enlightenment. Here is an 
optical illustration which is most potent in en- 
abling him to form a proper idea of the breed 
under consideration. 

Next—is given the standard as adopted by the 
Specialty Club, which is supposed to minutely 
and scientifically describe in comprehensive lan- 
guage what the perfect specimen should be. 

Then—the author finishes with what he terms 
“Comments,”’ which is little else than a de- 
scription of what is to be avoided in the con- 
formation of the animal and the filling up of 
omissions in the standard. 

The book is handsomely bound in cloth, and 
contains two hundred and forty-four pages, with 
one hundred and twenty half-tone illustrations 
from life of most famous dogs. Will be sent to 
any address in United*States and Canada on 
receipt of the price, two dollars. Price to for- 
eign countries (by mail) nine shillings. Orders 
may be sent to the ‘‘Field and Stream” office. 


A FAITHFUL RETRIEVER 


In British Columbia they are telling a strange 
story of a mine superintendent and a dog. The 
story has drifted down to Washington, and is 
reported by the Spokane, “Spokesman-Re- 
view.”’ The miner, one Cronin, was fond of fish 
and of fishing, but he never had any success. 
One day, exasperated by his ill luck, he took a 
stick of dynamite and a fuse, and he and his 
dog started for the lake. 

Taking the piece of dynamite, the manager 
attached a fuse by wrapping it carefully in a 
piece of cotton. He meant to explode the dyna- 
mite in the lake. That, he knew, would kill a 
goodly supply of fish, which he could gather in 
as they rose to the surface. He lighted the fuse 
and threw the stick into the lake. 

Then happened something that he had not 
counted on. The dog was a retriever, cure- 
fully trained, and as soon as the animal saw his 
master cast the dynamite into the water he 
plunged in after it. Cronin shouted, threw 
stones and sticks and everything he could lay 
his hands on, but all to no purpose. The dog 
got the dynamite stick before the cotton had 
soaked sufficiently to sink it, and before the 
fuse had burned out. Then he started for the 
shore. 

By this time Cronin saw that he could not 
save the dog, and that he must run if he were 
to escape himself. He set out at a tremendous 
gait. But the faithful retriever was soon after 
him. Cronin knew that there was no hope for 
him if the dog caught him before the fuse burn- 
ed down. So he put on still more speed and kept 
at it, but the dog continued to gain. Cronin 
knew that in another minute both would be 
blown into atoms. 

All the wickedness that he had been responsi- 
ble for during his lifetime brought him to a 
realization of what death meant at that mo- 
ment, and he prayed as he had never before. 

Then came a deafening explosion. For a min- 
ute Cronin did not know whether he was dead 
or alive. He felt of himself and came to the 
conclusion that he had escaped. The hole in the 
ground was only a short distance away from 
him, and he returned to it. The poor dog had 
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been faithful unto death— a death which seems 
peculiarly hard when one reflects that he was 
merely doing what he aad been taught to do, 
while his master was doing what the laws dis- 
tinctly forbid. 


THE SPORTSMAN AND HIS DOG 


Every sportsman, who has the necessary qual- 
ifications, inclination, access to game in its 
haunts, and ample time, should by all means 
train his own dogs, because, although a dog 
trained by another may work satisfactorily, to 
a degree, upon the return to its owner, a dog’s 
disposition, inclinations, good and bad habits, 
etec., are best observed during the course of 
training by the trainer, and who may, there- 
fore, enforce greater obedience and obtain a 
higher degree of perfection in the work of his 
dog than any other person. 

The average sportsman is not a millionaire 


*but delights in field shooting equaly as much 


as the wealthy man. A good gun and bird dog 
are the ambition of both alike. A well-trained 
bird dog, endowed with the necessary natural 
qualities for a first-class fielder, commands a 
price—a sum which cannot usually be expended, 
hence one must rely upon himself in perfecting 
his dog. Many are the disappointments also 
of more pecunious fellow sportsmen who expen 
large sums for so-called broken dogs or the 
training of one in the expectation of obtaining 
an exceptionally fine worker—which such dogs, 
probably, really are when handled by their 
trainer, who, through constant association dur- 
ing course of training, became acquainted wi‘h 
the dog’s peculiarities and capabilities, and is, 
therefore, able to enforce implicit obedience 
and to obtain work of the highest order which 
such dogs are capable of. 

As a rule the sportsman has no opportunity 
nor the inclination to make dog nature a thor- 
ough study. He seeks enjoyment, relaxation 
from the strain of active business life, and re- 
cuperation of health and vigor afield, in the pur- 
suit of game with dog and gun; game being an 
accessory and incentive to sport, and the dog a 
helpmate conducive to pleasure. The better the 
dog performs this part the greater the enjoy- 
ment. And if such dog was trained and per- 
fected by his happy owner he is all the more 
appreciated and prized—would not part with 
him for almost any price! 

The time is past when one undertaking to 
train a dog is contemptuously looked down upon. 
Moreover the antiquated methods of so-called 
dog-breaking of years ago are no longer in 
vogue. In those good old days it was deemed 
necessary to starve and brutally beat a help- 
less puppy until nearly dead and scared out ‘of 
its wits, supposing that a liberal quota of lashing 
was a requisite to inculcate accomplishments, 
and the more the lash was used the quicker 
advancement would be made. The dog is a sen- 
sible animal and possessed of reasoning pow- 
ers. If you treat him fairly and kindly he will 
be delighted to obey your orders. 

True, dog training is an art which also re- 
quires inclination, judgment, controllable tem- 
per and love for the dog, but, instead of the 
task training a dog is usually supposed to be, 
it leads to unforseen pleasure and a satisfac- 
tion which can be obtained in no other way 
than by training your own dog.—Ed. F. Haber- 
lein in ‘‘Dogdom.” 
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SHOW CLASSIFICATION } 
By P. E. Crabtree 


There is one thing not to be overlooked in 
the classification of shows in the future. It is 
the fact that the recent revision of ‘“‘The Amer- 
ican Standard of Excellence for Belgian Hares” 
placed official weight at seven and one-half 
pounds, it previously having been eight pounds. 

It is hardly necessary for us to here enter 
into an extensive explanation or discussion of 
why such action was taken, suffice is it to say 
that the principal reasons were that about 
ninety per cent. of all imported specimens have 
always lost heavily on weight when gauged by 
the English standard, and second, that a medi- 
um-sized, quick developer, in any animal, is 
universally acknowledged to be the more prac- 
tical specimen. 

We will therefore observe that change in the 
standard necessitates_about two changes in our 
classification, and in order that classifications 
be made uniform and with the use of what 
knowledge experience has furnished I will here- 
to append a full classification in conformity 
with the revised standard and approved by up- 
to-date fanciers. 

It is a noticeable feature to observing ex- 
hibitors that where age has been made the 
basis of subdivision beween classes, exclusively, 
that many have not acted in good faith and 
have misrepresented the age of their stock to 
the result of an unfair winning and to the 
detriment of other exhibitors. 

Where such classification is used it is an 
every day occurrence in the show room to see 
a small group of exhibitors congregated, dis- 
cussing what would have happened had not “so 
and so”’ misrepresented the age of his stock and 
consequently competed in the wrong class, with 
an animal having unfair advantages of the 
rest of the class. The discussion will usually 
drift into the same old rut of how they will 
prevent such exhibitors competing among hon- 
est people the next year, but that does not 
undo the wrong already perpetrated, and by 
another year the “crook’”’ is perhaps in a new 
field for operations of his favorite kind require 
frequent change of base. 

While in England last year attending the 
shows I noticed a feature of showing even worse 
in its effect and more discouraging to the ex- 
hibitor than the features heretofore pointed 
out. It is an attempt made by the English 
judges to take the matter of fraud into their 
own hands and to throw out specimens, that, in 
their opinion, were older than specified in their 
entry. 

The result of this action must be apparent 
to most people at a glance. It is a common 
Occurrence there for a well-developed, likely 
&pecimen to be thrown out of the show when 





entered properly, simply because the judge is 
required to guess at its age, and the compiaint 
is repeatedly made, by exhibitors there, that 
the privilege is often purposely abused by re- 
moving a prospective winner from the class. 
At any rate it is no unusual occurrence to find 
an animal having frequently won honors, to 
also have on the list of his various entries 
throughout the country a number of records 
of “thrown out.” 

Also just previous to the great Crystal Pal- 
ace Show, which is the principal event of the 
kind in England, I looked at a number of excel- 
lent specimens where the owners told me that 
they were too well developed for the young 
class and that they would be compelled to en- 
ter them in the wrong (mature) class, or that 
they would surely be “thrown out.”’ 

There we have it; the animai was either com- 
pelled to stay out of the show or the owner to 
make a false entry, and the animal to com- 
pete with maturity, unfair to itself. I firmly 
believe that their “‘remedy’’ is more obnoxious 
than the evil which it is expected to eradicate. 

But that is not all of it. On specimens slow 
of development it is a well-known fact that they 
continue to be falsely entered and this taken 
together with the ones that are “thrown out” 
and still the others that are lalsely entered to 
prevent being “thrown out’’ we have a ques- 
tionable conglomeration in the English show- 
room productive of an endless amount of anx- 
iety and dissatisfaction, which, however, they 
appear not to fathom up to the present time. 

All recognize the ease with which we can 
drift along in the “old rut’? and the opposition 
that we must meet in departing from it. 

A few years ago, before seeing the dissatis- 
faction that arises through age classification in 
the English shows, but recognizing what must 
happen in age classification, I arranged and 
presented to the National Belgian Hare Club 
of America a schedule of classification by 
weight, which was unanimously adopted and 
practiced in both the large and small shows, 
giving entire satisfaction to all concerned, 
greatly facilitating the work of the secretary 
and thereby enabling him to arrive at the win- 
ners and place the ribbons in about one-half 
the time that the same working force could 
perform the task under other systems of classi- 
fication. 

It was apparent then, and has been empha- 
sized since, that similar conditions of develop- 
ment should come in direct competition. Only 
by the weight classification is this made pos- 
sible with specimens bred for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

What I mean by this is that if a specimen 
is bred for quality, fine bone, thin ears, short, 
soft coat, expressive eyes, simm, racy appear- 
ance, it will attain to somewhere between seven 
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and eight pounds in weight, when it ts fully 
matured, and that the stage of development 
that best fits one of such specimens for exhibi- 
tion will place its weight within one-half 
pound of any or all others of approximately 
the same age if bred for the same purpose. 
Of course, then, if some one is showing big, 
awkward specimens on the heavy weight order, 
they will not interfere with weight classifica- 
tion, since they would lose so heavily on shape 
and quality that it is utterly impossible for 
them to win in smart competition regardless of 
which class into which they may fall, by 
weight, therefore it makes no difference what 
their age may be. 

Another thing regarding a feature of classifi- 
cation on which I will offer a suggestion is 
this. In the future and for one year past I 
would and have advised not making a separate 
class for imported stock. In the beginning of 
the Belgian hare fancy in America it was neces- 
sary to make such subdivision, because there 


were comparatively few good animals in this, 


country, and for that reason domestic stock 
could not hold against imported stock without 
a separate class. 

Then followed two years of enthusiasm in 
which were interested the capital and intelli- 
gence necessary to conu’mand the champions of 
England’s best shows. These, with great quan- 
tities of high quality specimens that have been 
brought over by personal selection have long 
since changed matters until for over a year 
past the only object in importing is for adver- 
tising purposes, except in very rare instances, 
for the average hare in America will far out- 
class the average stock in England. This is 
partially true because many of the English 
breeders have been tempted by the luring 
prices offered, to part with their best, and part- 
ly because the average breeder of that country 
does not mate with the intelligence exercised 
by the average breeder of this country. 

It is safe to say that there are not over five 
persons in England who mate their stock with 
as much care, coupled with as accurate a 
knowledge of the animal’s standard require- 
ments as is found to be exercised by more than 
a thousand breeders in America to-day. 

To be sure, those very few mentioned are 
the real life of the fancy there. Among the 
fanciers there, their expert knowledge is care- 
fully guarded while here it is cheerfully dis- 
seminated. 

The principle appears to be inherent in their 
people, in fact the nobility and even the plan 
of their government appear to flourish on the 
ignorance of the masses while here our business 
enterprises and the strength of our government 
are materially favored by the inteligence of 
our common people. 

But look at that matter as we may, it does 
not alter the situation at present and for the 


future which is simply this: that domesriec R-1- 


gian hares are amply able and actually do take 
care of themselves and “some to spare’’ when 
placed in direct competition with imported ones. 

I do not wish to belittle the results of the 
effort put forth by the few expert English 
breeders, and will therefore explain why this 
is true to as great an extent as it is. 

The majority of novices, amateurs, or what- 
ever you please to call the inexperienced in 
any community throw great stress on and build 
great hopes for their imported stock. In fact 
it is to this class of people that the importers 
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must cater for his trade, long since. The large 
breeders well know that they sell all their best 
specimens to exhibitors of experience, while 
their inquiries from the amateur almost in- 
variably demand an imported specimen or 
something registered in some registry asso- 
ciation. 

This is proof positive that they will expect 
to show said animals, and of course they ex 
pect those animals to do the winning, evidently 
thinking honestly that the importing or the 
registering will make them win. 

Viewed from this standpoint we will see that 
often the poorest specimens that have ever 
crossed the water are shown against good do- 
mestic stock, intelligently penned. 

However, if it is still desired that an entire 
separate class be arranged for imported speci- 
mens all that is necessary is to repeat the 
classes here appended and head one classifica- 
tion ‘“‘Domestic’’ and the other “Imported.” I 
would very much prefer to not ever see this 
distinction made in the future, and where some 
member of the management really has a “axe 
to grind’’ (which is nearly always accountable 
for foolish classification) that he be considerate 
enough for the best interests of the fraternity 
and of the industry to satisfy himself by so- 
liciting or donating a few special premiums 
on imported specimens that he or his friends 
may own. 

This will avoid much confusion, loss of time, 
extra work, and the needless hashing over 
classes that are never one-half filled and often 
have not a single specimen to represent them. 

To one who has not been through the mill it 
is astonishing to discover how much the ex- 
hibitors at large often suffer by classification 
being twisted by the management for the pur- 
pose of making some particular animal a sure 
winner by not coming in direct competition with 
many other specimens. 

This is not as it should be and should and 
will not be the actuating motives of the true 
fancier. 

I feel safe in saying that of all the animals 
that I have handled that were “fixed prospec- 
tive winners” there were not more than five 
per cent. that had not long passed their prime 
exhibition age and condition, and had been pur- 
chased on the strength of a long show career 
in England when they were in their prime, and 
too often expected by their owner to continue 
that successful career indefinitely. Of course, 
the judge is, in a quiet or indirect way given 
to understand that such an animal cannot be 
beaten. 

Invariably, where I have met such conditions 
in the showroom and where there has been 
any thing in competition to honestly out-class 
said animal, printer’s ink has been used in an 
amusing manner immediately thereafter. In 
this respect I often recall my first trip to Kan- 
sas City and the one to Los Angeles as two 
interesting examples. 

Of course the great majority of the fanciers 
are in the game to win honestly and are not 
slow to recognize and appreciate fair treatment, 
which assists in making the work of the knave 
the more ludicrous. 

There is one way to positively smother all 
such from the fancy and do so in short order. 
It is a proper and uniform classification ar- 
ranged, adopted and carried out through the 
services of a fearless judge. 

The classification which I here submit has 
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been used by me in whole or in part at the vari- 
ous large shows throughout America and is no 
experiment. It is efficient and has not been 
criticized where used. On the other hand I have 
several times been compelled to meet a very 
clumsy classification, and the only wonder to 
me is that real dissatisfaction did not spring 
up as a result. 

I do not wish to be arbitrary in this matter, 
and will freely say that any desirable thing 
may be added to it by show committees, but 
these classes should positively not be changed 
unless you want to run onto unforeseen trou- 
bles innumerable. This classification is based 
on the following recognized facts, that: 

(1). The best animal should win. 

(2). The owner is not what is being judged. 

(3). The most practical way is the best way; 
hence, 

(4). Do not tempt the owner to misrepresent 
the age of his stock any oftener than is abso- 
lutely necessary, but instead arrive at the clas- 
sification by weight, said weighing to be done 
by a disinterested show committee. 

The entry blank should contain the following 
information when filled out: 

4). Entry No. 

(2). Name and address of exhibitor. 

(3). Date of birth of specimen. 

(4). Imported or domestic. 

(5). Sex. 

The coop tag should contain all of the follow- 
ing information and no more: 

(1). Entry No, 

(2). Coop No. 

(3). Weight of specimen in pounds and 
ounces. 

(4). Date of birth; day, month, year. 

(5). Imported or domestic. 

(6). Sex. 

The classes should comprise the following ver- 
batim, and may be added to by special premi- 
ums: 

Mature buck, premiums, first, second, 


Immature buck, seven and one-half 
pounds; class, first, second, third. 
(3). Immature buck, seven pounds; class first, 
second, third. 
(4). Immature buck, six pounds; class, first, 
second , third. 
(5). Immature buck, five pounds; class, first, 
second, third. 
(6). Mature doe, premiums, first, second, 


Immature doe, seven and one-half pounds; 
class, first, second, third. 

(8). Immature doe, seven pounds; class, first, 
second, third. 

(9). Immature doe, six pounds; class, first, 
second, third. 

(10). Immature doe, five pounds; class, first, 
second, third. 

(il). Collections of five young bucks, six 
weeks old or older, but not weighing as much 
as five pounds each, first, second, third. 

(12). Collection of five young does, six weeks 
or older, but not weighing as much as five 
pounds each, first, second, third. 

(13). Family of doe and litter, (litter not 
weaned, and to consist of five or more, the same 
to be between the ages of three and six weeks), 
first, second, third. 

(14). Sweepstakes specimen. 

(15). Grand sweepstakes for largest exhibit 
scoring ninety-three points or better. 


Rule and regulations governing the show: 

(1). The Judge must not be told of the owner- 
ship of any specimen or collection on exhibition 
until after the awards are placed. (Disregard 
of this rule is punishable by the exclusion of 
such offending party and their exhibit from all 
privileges and benefits of the show). 

(2). Exhibits shall be weighed by a disinter- 
ested committee. 

(3). In immature classes a full ounce of short- 
tage in weight throws a specimen into the class 
below which it so nearly approaches. 

(4). Seven and one-half pounds is the stand- 
ard weight of mature specimens. 

(5). Official cut for shortage in mature speci- 
mens is at the rate of two points per pound on 
such shortage, the smallest cut used in scor- 
ing being one-quarter point. 

(6). No official cut is applicable to mature 
specimens for exceeding standard weight. 

(7). Official age of maturity is ten months. 

(8). An animal seriously diseased will be 
thrown out of competition by the show’s re- 
ceiving committee. 

The classification and the rules and regula- 
tions governing the show should be plainly 
printed in the premium list, and it would also 
be a splendid advertisement for any show to 
have the papers print them one issue. 

Honesty of purpose and evidence of fore- 
thought always command attention, respect 
and patronage. 

Our next issue will contain seasonable in- 
structions to the exhibitor and the show man- 
agement. 


FOOD FOR THE GODS 


The “Belgian Hare News” offered three 
prizes for the best recipes for cooking Belgian 
hares and below are the recipes chosen as pos- 
sessing the greatest merit: 


THE FIRST PRIZE—ROASTED HARE. 


After removing the pelt, cut off the hare’s 
head, open the vent and draw, care being taken 
to save the heart and liver. Wash out the 
body with cold water two or three times, then 
lay in salt water for two hours. 

For a hare weighing between seven and eight 
pounds, make a dressing of one quart of bread 
crumbs finely crumbled; two teaspoonsful of 
salt; half teaspoonful of pepper; half teaspoon- 
ful of sage; half cupful of butter; one pint of 
oysters. Mix all together with two well beaten 
eggs. 

Take the hare from the salt water, wipe it 
dry with a cloth, fill the body with the dressing 
and sew up the opening. Place the hare on its 
knees and skewer closely. Rub the entire body 
thickly with soft butter; dreuge with flour; and 
put in the roasting pan, the bottom of which 
should be covered with water. Baste frequently 
and roast from two to four hours, 

The secret of successfully cooking the Belgian 
hare is to have it thoroughly done. Boil the 
heart and liver until very tender. 

Arrange a bed of parsley and water cress upon 
a large dish, with slices of lemon around the 
outer edge. Place the hare in the center of this 
and serve with a gravy into which the chopped 
heart and liver and a glass of brown sherry 
have been stirred. 

A tender young hare cooked in this way, and 
served with an accompaniment of sparkling 
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champagne will make the rankest pessimist feel 
at peace with all mankind. 


THE SECOND PRIZE—BROILED HARE. 


After dressing the hare, let him be over night 
whole, with or without salt, (we prefer without 
salt). If cooked in stove, use a broiler or some 
Suitable vessel, and cook the hare whole, and 
very slowly for several .ours, or say two to 
three hours; mopping same continually with 
a sauce made of water, salt and red pepper, and 
you might add a little black pepper. 

When hare is done, pour on sauce made of 
sweet milk and butter, pepper if needed and 
perhaps a little flour to thicken if desired. 

The hare cooked by this plan is very juicy and 
retains all the sweetness that is otherwise cook- 
ed out. 


THE THIRD PRIZE—FRIED HARE. 


Kill the hare by hanging head down and bleed- 
ing well. Let stand some hours on ice, then cut 
into medium sized pieces and throw into icec@ 
salt water for a few moments. Drain, and have 
some melted butter or drippings in not too hot 
apan. Take each piece of hare and dip into, or 
rather rub on it, flour, in which there is a little 
salt, much pepper and some celery seed. 

Drop into the warm pan and cook to a rich 
brown. Garnish your dish with celery and pars- 
ley, and you have a delicacy fit for a queen and 
easily prepared. 


B. G. Smith, manager of the English Belgian 
Hare Co., Elmira, N. Y., won great laurels at 
the Pan-American and pet stock show at Buf- 
falo in October. His Belgian hares won four 
prizes and received many compliments from the 
many thousand visitors at the big fair. Mr. 
Smith is to be congratulated on his success as 
an importer and breeder. 


At the Pan-American Show just concluded, the 


Graefenberg Farm Rabbitry, of Utica, N. Y., 
scored a decisive victory, having been awarded 
fourteen first prizes and three of the five cups 
offered. The Elmwood and the Member’s Cup 
of the winners and their rophies, we herewith 
present. The Elmwood and the Member’s Cup 
of National Belgian Hare Association were both 
awarded “Duke of Cornwall’’ for the best buck 
shown; although a little moulty, he clearly 
out-classed his numerous company, making an 
easy winning. 

“Cornwall has never before been shown in 
this country and only on two occasions in Eng- 
land, where he was shown in very large classes 
with his half-brother, the sensational ‘‘Cham- 
pion Robin Hood,”’ (scored by Mr. Crabtree when 
in England at 961-4), each time having been 
placed second to that grand buck, which by 
the way, is also the property of the Graefen- 
berg Rabbitry. Mr. Lumb, the Hon. Secretary 
of the National Belgian Hare Club, of England, 
says that in his opinion ‘‘these are two of the 
best bucks ever bred’’ ana it looks as though 
he were right. 

“Panatella,’’ the winner of the Member’s Cup 
of the National Belgian Hare Association for 
the best member’s doe shown, is an animal of 
extreme length, rare color, racy and snappy. 

In the Flemish classes, the Graefenberg Rab- 
bitry made a clean sweep, capturing every first 
and many second prizes. That great old buck 
‘“Persimmon,”’ winner of the Crystal Palace 
Challenge Cup and sire of one hundred winners 
including ‘Victor Grey’’ also a Crystal Palace 
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Challenge Cup winner, was placed second to 
“Greystone,” a really phenomenal buck. Flem- 
ish fanciers were enthusiastic over him. 

Many of our local readers will remember that 
grand doe ‘“‘Furnessia,”’ first and challenge cup 
at the Kansas City Show of 1900, also having to 
her credit ten other firsts and specials in Eng- 
land and America and “Lord Cherry II.’’ 9% 1-2, 
Crabtree, who at the same show in the domestic 
class was placed first, tieing the score of such 
great imported sires as “Champion Fashoda” 
and “‘Climax.’’ These are both the property of 
the Graefenberg Rabbitry, with such others as 
“Champion Queen I{.’’ having to her credit 
twenty-six firsts, specials, and medals in Eng- 
land. “Champion Boston Surprise’ twenty-one 
firsts, specials, medals and cup. “Champion 
Forest Queen” twelve firsts, specials, medals 
and challenge cup. ‘‘Ben-er-ab’’ first at the Cry- 
stal Palace Show and many others of the best 
specimens procurable. 

With such foundation stock and under the en- 
terprising ownership of Dr. James H. Glass, 
and the efficient management of Mr. R. E. Kob- 
erts, this rabbitry is destined to pecome a most 
important factor in the Belgian hare fancy of 
America. We wish there were many more like 
them. They are a credit to the fancy.—‘‘Poultry 
and Belgian Hare Standard.” 


The standard treatise on the Belgian hare is 
“The First Belgian Course of Instruction” 
(twenty lessons) by P. E. Crabtree. 250 pp., 8vo., 
bound in red cloth, printed on fine plate paper, 
gilt top, superbly illustrated in half-tone from 
photographs from life. Buying, sheltering, feed- 
ing, mating, exhibiting and every other detail, 
including scoring. 

This book is the only Belgian hare work pub- 
lished which by exhaustive text and photo- 
graphs from life shows how to score and how 
to estimate the worth of what you are raising 
or buying. It is now in the hands of every 
breeder of prize winners in this country. 

Here are a few of hundreds of indorsements: 
“Boston Globe’: “The best book obtainable 
about Belgian hare.’’ ‘‘New York Journal”: 
“We recommend this book.”” A. R. Haist, Hart- 
ford, Ct.: “‘Have had no sick ones and think 
Crabtree’s Course is responsible for this.’’ Peter 
Peppers, 916 Plesaant street, New Orleans: “My 
wife is a great stock breeder, as it is our busi- 
ness; she says to tell you she never read such a 
vaiuable work as this is.’’ I. E. Pratt, official 
judge, Salt Lake City, Utah: “Of inestimable 
value. “Mrs, Emma T. Collins, Durham, N. Y.: 
“I could not work successfully without it.” 
Harry W. Emerson, Charleston, N. H.: “Am 
delighted with it.”” J. A. Townsend, Cortland, 
N. Y.: “Most complete and the best I have ever 
seen.”” H. A. Whipple, Saginaw, Mich.: “I ex- 
pected a good deal of this work and my expecta- 
tiens were more than realized.’’ ‘“‘Boston Her- 
ald’: ‘“‘No such exposition of Belgian hare scor- 
ing ever has appeared in print.’’ “Pet Stock 
Tribune,” Los Angeles, Cal.: “Every breeder 
will find in the book scores of suggestions which 
will save him many dollars in his breeding.” 
Dr. J. H. Glass, Utica, N. Y.: “It is incompara- 
bly superior to anything that we have on the 
subject. Will take rank at once as the stand- 
ard authority.” 

The price is $4.00 (express paid). It is sent 
on approval anywhere. A few copies bound in 
ooze leather, full gilt, stamped with puchaser’s 
name, $10. Address all orders to “Field and 
Stream,’’ 46 West Broadway, New York. 

















The first grand sportsmen’s exhibition of Phil- 
adelphia is now in progress at the National 
Export Exposition grounds, which covers six- 
teen acres under one roof. 

“Field and Stream” will be well represented, 
having an exhibit and headquarters in charge of 
B. W. Mitchell, whose stories have endeared 
him to a wide circle of readers. At the earn- 
est solicitation of the exposition management, 
“Field and Stream” has also consented to place 
the “Dipper,’ the 18-foot rowboat in which its 
10,000-mile cruise is being made, on exhibition. 
Messrs. James and Noland, whose portraits ap- 
pear on another page, will be there to greet all 
comers and no doubt their camp (on the lake 
which is one of the central features of the ex- 
position) will be thronged with people anxious 
to see their outfit and to meet the heroes of 
“Field and Stream’s” now famous 10,000-mile 
cruise. 


According to the story told by Miss Margaret 
McConnell of her wanderings in the forest while 
she was lost, she owes her life to a deer. 

She started at 9 A. M. on a Monday from her 
boarding house at McKeever, N. Y., on the walk 


which resulted in her losing her way. It was not 
until Wednesday morning that she was found by 
Fred. Reber of Boonville who was out deer- 
hunting. 

Late on Tuesday afternoon the rain changed 
to sleet and then to snow, and to give the finish- 
ing touch to her hardships, at dusk Miss Mc- 
Connell fell into a branch of Bear Creek and 
Was soaked up to her shoulders. 

In this cold and forlorn condition she crawled 
under some balsam boughs as night fell, trying 
to protect herself as much as possible. She had 
been here only a short time when a buck came 
up to her. 

The part of Miss McConnell’s story which fol- 
lows is remarkable, but that such experiences 
have been known is vouched for by woodsmen. 
She says that the buck came into her shelter 
and lay down beside her. After a while he went 
away, but soon returned with two does. 

The does were more timid, and soon ran away. 
The buck went with them, but after a few min- 
utes returned and spent the rest of the night 
in Miss McConnell’s company, lying so close to 
her that she was able to stroke his nose. He 
Stayed until after daylight and then went away. 

It may be that to the animal's presence is due 
the fact that Miss McConnell remained awake 
all through the night and thus saved her life. 
At any rate it is probable that the buck did 
Save her life at the expense of his own, for it 
is thought he was the buck killed by Reber and 
that the shot that killed him was the shot 
which Miss McConnell heard and which was the 
Means of bringing the rescuers to her. 


On November 5, there was a match of unus- 
ual interest shot at Schuetzen Park, Greenville, 
Jersey City, N. J. This contest was for the 200- 
yard outdoor championship of Greater New 
Yerk and vicinity. This match has been shot 
for several years past, and is regarded as one of 
the great events in the match rifle circles of 
this country. 

The event this year was a hard fought con- 
test for supremacy. It was won by F. C. Ross, 
of the Zettler Rifle Club and the Elite Schuetzen 
Corps, formerly of Brooklyn but now of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., his score being 2336 points. The 
conditions of the match were 100 shots on the 
German ring target at 300 yards, off hand, a 
severe test of skill for any marksman. Mr. 
Ross attributed his victory largely to the pow- 
der he used, which is King’s semi-smokeless FG 
brand, loaded in Peters Cartridge Co.’s shells. 

Dr. W. G. Hudson, of New York City, and L. 
P. Ittel, of Pittsburg, va., winners of the sec- 
ond and third places respectively, used King’s 
semi-smokeless powder. The records of the con- 
test show that the first nine men used this pow- 
der and out of the sixteen contestants in the 
match fourteen used King’s semi-smokeless pow- 
der, which attests to the popularity and confi- 
dence placed in this powder. Peters’ metallic car- 
tridges are all loaded with King’s semi-smokeless 
powder and the fine work with this ammuni- 
tion shows how wonderfully perfect this ammu- 
nition is made. 


If our readers will send us on a postal card 
the names and addresses of such of their friends 
whom they think would be interested in “Field 
and Stream” we will appreciate it very much 
even if only one name. We are also particu- 
larly desirous of getting the address of all ang- 
ling, gunning or other clubs, game protective 
or any kind of organizations devoted to the 
interests of sportsmanship. 


The attractive list of holiday ideas in the ad- 
vertising pages of this issue wi!l be a help 
to those who are perplexed about what sort of 
presents to make to their friends: The Sports- 
man’s Cabinets, which are a joy forever; the 
Ideal Hunting Knife; Safety Pocket Axe; Elec- 
tric Lamps and Search Lights; Hunting and 
House Moccasins; Hunting Boots and Shoes; 
Cameras; Portable Houses, Tents and Campers’ 
Outfits; Guns and Pistols; Books of All Kinds; 
Belgian Hares, Dogs, etc. Perhaps nothing of 
inconsiderable cost would be more appreciated 
than a year’s subscription to “Field and 
Stream,” which includes a choice from six large 
game pictures. 











ALVAH DORSEY JAMES AND BARTON HAXALL NOLAND 


These two young Virginians, the heroes of “F eld and Stream’s” now famous 10,000-m..e cruise, 
passed through New York the latter part of last month. They will tarry at Philadelphia dur- 
ing the sportsmen’s show held there Nov. 27 to Dec. 21, and with their boat and outfit will 
camp on the lake which is a central feature of this great indoor exposition. 





MIXED BAG. 


The big bull caribou, who with a female com- 
panion arrived at the N. Y. Bronx Zoological 
Gardens recently, distinguished himself a few 
minutes after his arrival by a fierce attack on 
a keeper and several park employees. 

The caribou formed part of a large consign- 
ment of animals from New Brunswick, Me., 
which occupied four railroad cars. They were 
inclosed like the other animals in large boxes. 

The moment the end was knocked out of the 
box the bull caribou stepped out. He stopped 
about three seconds to glance around and take 
in the situation. Then he made a dash for the 
keeper who, not expecting the attack, made one 
step backward as the bull dashed at him, but it 
was too late. 

The lowered head of the caribou caught him 
in the ribs. He was lifted from his feet, thrown 
in the air and tumbled in a heap near the gate- 
way. 

Then the animal made a rush for the other 
men. All got safely outside and slammed the 
gate. Then the caribou joined his companion 
and both wandered off to inspect their new 
quarters. 

Romeo and Juliet were also among the ani- 
mals received at the park. They are buffaloes 
and also hail from Maine. They were unloaded 
in an inclosure of the buffalo range separated 
from the other buffaloes by wire fence. 

Later in the day Little Shakespeare, a son of 
Romeo and Juliet arrived. He kicked wickedly 
as he was unloaded from his box. 

Several new gray wolves were also in the con- 
signment. To make room for them the other 
wolves had to double up on cages, and this re- 
sulted in a fight between two of the larger ani- 
mals, in which much blood was spilled. 

Two big elks, with enormous horns, were added 
to the specimens in the elk range. 


Of course you have commenced to think of 
Christmas presents. Here is a suggestion: 

A yearly subscription to “Field and Stream” 
furnishes one of the most delightful, instruc- 
tive, entertaining Christmas presents you can 
possibly give a man or boy who is interested 
in Nature, in fishing, shooting; or, who is fond 
of the woods, the fields, the mountains, the 
lakes or the rivers. 

Many of the presents which people give their 
friends afford pleasure only for a few days or 
weeks. A subscription to “Field and Stream” 
lasts a whole year. 

Some of our readers have annually sent in 
long lists of names of friends, accompanied 
with a check in order that these friends might 
be made happy a whole year. Would it not be 
well for you to adopt this plan? 

Try it and see how grateful the recipient will 
be, and how good you will feel for having done 
a real, practical thing towards spreading the 
— of game protection and true sportsman- 
ship. 


The Boss shot cartridge belt and game car- 
rier is claimed to be the only practical shot cart- 
ridge holder and belt in use. Cartridges will 
not lose or drop out of this belt. Has three-inch 
woven canvas belt, with shoulder strap and 
game hooks or carriers—a perfect device for 
carrying small game with perfect ease. Price 
of belt, $2. Price of cartridge holders, per doz., 
50 cents. Will last any sportsman a lifetime, 
Delivered by mail on receipt of above prices. 
Address R. H. Pooler, Serena, IIL 
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That all-round sportsman, Daniel Segur of To- 
ledo, who owns four miles of the Slagle River, 
in Michigan, a very beautiful and well-stocked 
trout stream in a wilderness, writes to a “Field 
and Stream” man as follows: 

“I managed to sneak away for two days last 
week to follow my old pastime, quail shooting. 
It is a most glorious sport, and although it is 
eight years since I had looked over a gun barrel 
at one of the feathered beauties, still, when 
Jolly and Pete both stood like white-and-black 
Statues in the November sun, their'tails straight 
out behind and the sharp wind blowing their 
starboard ear well away from their head while 
we were hustling up the hillside with cocked 
guns and beating hearts, all the old life with 
its captivating climaxes came back with one 
bound, and it seemed only a few weeks since I 
had followed the dogs in Illinois, Texas and old 
Mexico.”’ 

It makes the city huntsman, immured in his 
office, thrill with the joy of it and long for a few 
days of shooting out in Northern Ohio. 


TWO CENTS AND WHAT IT WILL DO. 

It will show you how you can go through the 
whole winter without chapped hands and keep 
your hands and face soft, smooth and velvety. 
That’s worth a good deal. It will acquaint you 
with a more perfect soap for toilet and. bath 
than you have ever imagined could be made. 

It will bring you a liberal trial tablet of 
Williams’ shaving soap with the suggestion that 
you try it for toilet purposes. Its absolute 
purity, exquisite emollient qualities and de- 
cided medicinal properties make Williams’ shav- 
ing soap the very perfection of toilet soaps. 
(In thousands of the most exacting and fastidi- 
ous families no other toilet soap is ever used). 

If you think a trial of this soap is worth a 
two-cent stamp send it with your address to 
the J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn, 
A package of six full-sized tablets for 40 cents. 


All who subscribe now will receive the Xmas 
and all subsequent numbers up to January, 
1902, and all who wish to begin with the July, 
1901, issue, so as to have the complete account 
of our 10,000-mile cruise can do so by sending 
$1.50. 


The Elterich patented rifled bullet shell will 
make a “rifie’ out of every shotgun and is so 
constructed that it will fit any shotgun barrel of 
10, 12 or 16 gauge. Into this shell is fitted a 
rifled steel barrel, chambered for insertion of 
small bullet cartridges. The barrel of the shell 
is provided with an extractor which is so con- 
structed that it will adjust itself to any ejector, 
common or automatic, found on single or double 
barrel shotguns sold in the market, and by open- 
ing the gun will throw the bullet cartridges 
from the barrel in the same way that an ordi- 
nary shell is extracted. It can be carried in 
the pocket “‘loaded.”” Should occasion arise, you 
can make a rifle out of your shotgun in less time 
than it takes to load a shell, and shoot big 
game with bullets. 

For all further particulars address the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


The machinery of the American Arms Co., of 


Boston, Mass., manufacturers of single and 
double shotguns and revolvers, under the man- 
agement of the late Geo. H. Fox, has been pur- 
ehased by the Marlin Fire arms Co., and is 
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being moved to New Haven, Conn., to be added 
to the Marlin plant in that city. 


Our ten thousand-mile cruising party which 
passed through New York the other day say: 
“We don’t believe there is a piece of our fur- 
nishings that we don’t use every day in one 
way or another. And besides they are exposed 
to salt water and salt air and rain. And along 
this line we believe it will probably be interest- 
ing to persons of an outing turn of mind to 
know the articles we have chosen and are hold- 
ing. So we will note from month to month some 
one or two items that go to make up our so- 
called duffle. We take pleasure in recommend- 
ing the Khotal Stove made by .uwe Hydrocarbon 
Burner Co., 197 Fulton street, New York, as 
having served our purpose long and well. For 
rainy times it resolves itself almost into a ne- 
cessity. Our Johnson Sleeping Bags, made by 
David T. Abercombie, 11-2 South street, New 
York, have held their own through six months, 
of wear and they will doubtless reach Texas in 
good condition. We don’t think a sleeping bag 
could possibly have seen harder usage.”’ 


Mrs. D. H. Adams, of Manchester, N. H., who 
recently returned from a three weeks’ hunting 
trip in Maine, is said to be the champion wo- 
man hunter of New England. 

Although this was her first hunting experience 
in the wilds and she had never used a rifle ex- 
cept at occasional target shooting, she display- 
ed a coolness and steadiness of nerve that would 
be the envy of any man on his first trip, and the 
big bull moose and two deer that fell killed 
with her bullets required the skill of which even 
an old hunter would be proud. 





~~ wows ~ 


FIELD AND STREAM 


A choice of these large framing pictures to Field and Stream’s subscribers with each yearly subscription or renewal 


Christmas is coming. Why not remember your 
favorite guide or anyone else whom you wish 
t make happy for a whole year with a sub- 
scription to “Field and Stream’’? One dollar 
not only secures a year’s subscription, but in 
addition, as can be seen elsewhere, any one of 
five beautiful pictures, postpaid. These pic- 
tures are nineteen by twenty-six in size, worthy 
of a place in any home, being exclusive and 
original subjects by famous artists. If you are 
already a subscriber and wish those pictures, 
each dollar you send to apply on your sub- 
scription account entitles you to one choice, 
Secure them all now while you can. 


We frequenly receive requests for informa- 
tion about a good place to go for a certain kind 
of outing. Usually if these persons would refer 
to their back numbers of “Field and Stream” 
they would find the most highly prized informa- 
tion they could desire, coming as it does from 
experienced and reliable sources. It has been 
said and written many times that a bound vol- 
ume of “Field and Stream” is ‘fone of my most 
cherished pieces of sportsmen’s literature,’’ or 
words to that effect. Moral: Save all your back 
numbers. Have them securely bound each year, 
or send us seventy-five cents and we will send 
you postpaid a patent binder. 


Twenty dollars worth of fun for two cents. 

Our wonderful puzzle “The Changing Faces,” 
has carried no end of fun to thousands of homes 
and set whole villages asking ‘“‘How is it done?” 
Very simple, but it will keep you puzzling for 
hours. Free for two-cent stamp to cover cost 
of mailing. Address Dept. F., The J. B. Wi.l- 
fams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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“LIVES OF THE HUNTED.” 
By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
$1.75 net. (Postage 15 cents.) 

The most important work of Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son since his ‘Wild Animals I Have Known” 
fully equaling that most popular book in size, 
and resembling it closely in character, solidity, 
illustration and worth. It contains a true ac- 
count of the doings of five quadrupeds and three 
birds, and includes several stories of peculiar 
interest that have never appeared in serial form. 

It is more fully and richly illustrated than any 
previous book with his own inimitable draw- 
ings, of which there are more than two hundred. 
There are many full-page i!lustrations, and most 
of the type pages are ornamented with the de- 
lightful marginal sketches characteristic of this 
artist’s latest work. 


“THE RULING PASSION: TALES FROM NA- 
TURE AND HUMAN NATURE.” 
By Henry van Dyke, 

Author of ‘Fisherman's Luck,”’ “Little Rivers,’’ 
etc. With eight illustrations in color by 
Walter Appleton Clark, $1.50. 

Of this book, the highest accomplishment of 
Mr. van Dyke’s literary career, the ‘‘Outlook”’ 

says: 

“The prime qualities of fiction are here: depth 
of feeling, humor, passion, and dramatic power. 
The manner is strong, searching, masterful; the 
method large, free, effective. A volume 
so real, sincere, full of vitality, rich in elemental 
quality, firm in structure, and varied and capti- 
vating in style will find its place with the books 
that are not born with the season and do not die 
with it. 

From the New York “Times Saturday Re- 
view"’: 

“Each story has a meaning deeper and richer 
than lies upon its surface. The book cannot fail 
to leave its readers stronger in faith and hope, 
more loyal to duty, closer to the heart of man, 
Nature and God. 

“It is fitting that a book so rare in quality 
should be printed with such distinction.” 


“FIRST ACROSS THE CONTINENT.” 
By Noah Brooks, 

With twenty-four full-page illustrations, includ- 
ing a frontispiece by F. C. Yohn, a study of 
a Grizzly by A. B. Frost, and four draw- 
ings bv Ernest Seton-Thompson. 464 pp. 
$1.50 net. (Postage 18 cents.) 

The absorbing story of the famous Lewis and 
Clark exploration of the vast northwestern ter- 
ritory, acquired under the Louisiana purchase, 
is here compiled with the special view of inter- 
esting young readers, though adults will also 
find it a thrilling and accurate history, told as 
fully as possible in the language of the heroic 
men who modestly penned the record of their 
own doings and observations. They were the 
first white men to cross the continent of Ameri- 
ca, the first to explore the valleys of the Upper 
Missouri, the Yellowstone, and the Columbia 

and its tributaries. 


(Any of these books will be sent by Field and Stream on receipt of price named) 


The book is especially timely in view of the 
Louisiana Purchase and Lewis and Clark Com- 
memorative Expositions to be held shortly at 
St. Louis and at Portland, Oregon, respectively. 


“THE OUTLAWS OF HORSE-SHOE HOLE.” 
A Story of the Montana Vigilantes. 
By Francis Hill. 
With Illustrations by Rufus E. Zogbaum. 

e $1.00 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 

A stirring book for boys and men by a new 
painter of the fascinating life of the western 
frontier a decade or two ago. Perce Bill, the 
outlaw, his Indian daughter Barb, Curlew the 
ideal cowboy, and young Burt Sayers who was 
captured by the horse thieves and tells the sto y, 
are delightful types. Burt’s escape from ‘‘Horse- 
shoe Hole” and the expedition which he leads to 
recover his father’s stolen horses are fraught 
with a hundred exciting adventures. The book 
is full of the traditional romantic spirit of good 
old western yarns and yarners. 


“BLUEGRASS AND RHODODENDRON.” 
By John Fox, Jr. 

Author of “Crittenden,” “The Kentuckians,” 
etc. With twenty full-page illustrations by 
F. C. Yohn, Louis Loeb, Max E. Klepper, 

Cc. M. Ashe,. Jules Guerin and W. A. 
Rogers, in addition to numerous 
smaller drawings. $1.75 net. - 

(Postage 14 cents.) 

This book of most captivating title, by an au- 
thor who has been growing greatly in public 
favor, is planned for that class of splendidly il- 
lustrated books which always finds a popular de- 
mand. In character it may be classed with the 
outdoor sketches of Henry van Dyke, which it 
resembles in distinction and beauty. 

It contains many homely Kentucky sketches 
of the sort that brought Mr. Fox his first 
literary reputation, including lively sporting 
scenes, glimpses of fox, coon and rabbit hunting, 
bass fishing, etc. 

It has 300 pages, and is enclosed in an illumin- 
ated cover of green, red, brown and gilt. 


“THE OUTCASTS.” 
By W. A. Fraser. 
Eight full-page illustrations by Arthur Heming. 
$1.25 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 

Another interesting animal book by the au- 
thor and artist of ‘““Mooswa and Others of the 
Boundaries,” which the Brooklyn ‘Eagle’ de- 
clared to be “fone of the best nature books ever 
published.”” Mr. Fraser makes the story ele- 
ment much more prominent in his new book, the 
theme of which is the strange companionship 
and adventures of a buffalo and a wolf, the 
characteristics of both being brought out in 
strong contrast and with the relief of real per- 
sonalities. The extraordinary insight into the 
workings of the minds of animals which was the 
great charm of ‘“‘Mooswa’’ is here used to even 
better purpose. 






















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 
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Shaving 2 e 
Soap. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, - - @ 28c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round or Square), 10c, 
Luxury Shaving Tabiet, ~ . = 285c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 7 - 50c. 
Williams’ ome Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 

Cakes, 1 lb., 40c¢. Exquisite also for toilet. 

(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving — for Pa stamp 

tic 
The only firm in the world making a spec ‘a 
of SHAVING Soaps 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 














STOHWASSER & WINTER'S 


CELEBRATED 


Patent Puttie 
Legging 2, 


PATENTED ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 


The ideal Legging for 
shooting and riding. 


Universally worn by the 
Officers of the British Army 
and by all hunting and 
riding men. 

To be obtained of all 
sporting outfitters, tailors, 
bootmakers, etc. 


Wholesale Depot in 
U.S. A. 


1123 BROADWAY, 


Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


G. W LIPSHAM, Agent 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 


for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name yee 
GARTER” is stam 
| 


or every loop. 


The ° 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on rec eipt of price. 


GEO, FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.8.A. 


MS EVERY PAIR WARRANTED-@@ 
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FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by FIELD AND STREAM on receipt of price named 


ANGLING. 


Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. Eugene 
McCarthy 
Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun, 


PEE So cccsncceecscécoccecescosecoase 3.50 
American Angler’s Book. Norris .........++++ 5.50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells...........- 1.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode............+- 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. Dr. James A. Henshall. 3.00 
More About Black Bass. Henshall..............- 1.50 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, Vest Pocket size .50 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury.......cccccccesess 5.00 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott...... ...s.- 2.50 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney Collection.. 2.50 
Men I Have Fished With. F. Mather ...........6 2.00 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing. Keene....... 1.50 
The Determined Angler. Bradford..........00+ - 60 
The Salmon. By Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy... 1.75 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone........... 2.50 

KENNEL. 
The Amateur Trainer. E. F. Haberlein............ 1.00 
Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 

eee Be Th WOR inci ccisccdkenidovsciavs 1.50 
American Kennel. Burges......cccccccccccecscece « 3.00 
Se Se iiéntesccinSeretameduiaeesccones 1.00 
Sees. GE... Faia cccccccssccascicescccess 2.00 
Dog. Management and Diseases of. Hill........ 2.00 
Dog, The. Dinks, Matthew and Hutchinson.... 3.00 
Dogs of Great Britain and America.............+++ 3.00 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in Dis- 

GHEE, RAMEE .ccccccccecccccccee eccere ecccecce 2.00 
Sy NE. BE.  DiPimnteccedcncsonsciucssosess 
Greyhound, The. Dalziel ............ cocceseeecees 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont 


Practical Kennel Guide. 
St. Bernard, The. 





TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Ye Gods and Little Fishes. James A. Henshall, 


A Sportswoman from India. Isabel Savory...... 1.00 
Pen Sketches of Western Life. Illustrations only, 

a beautiful art work. By the famous cowboy 

OO Ge. Be Bs cccveccssvesccss pdiocneseee 4.00 
The Story of the Cowboy. E. Hough ............ 1.50 
Just About a Boy. W. L. Phillips (El Coman- 

GD sanecenecntessncccccenscdecctconcsccconséesce 
The House-boat on the ‘St. Lawrence. Everett T. 

Tomlinson 
Sport and Travel, East out West. Frederick C. 

Selous 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life. William A. Bail- 

lie Grohman ........ ceunsadeetereeteonseedeonees 5.00 
Men with the Bark On. Frederic Remington... 1.25 
Forty Years of Adventure. C. J. Jones .......... 2.00 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
The Boy Duck Hunters. Frank E. Kellogg...... 1.50 
Pigeon Shooting. Capt. Albert W. Money........ 1.00 
A Big-Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick.. 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Theodore 
Roosevelt ........ Seadooesessoes sees stceceecccs OD 


American Big{Game Hunting .............seeeeees 2. 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis........ 1.2 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports, 2 volumes each 2.00 
Game Birds at Home. T. S. Van Dyke........ 1.50 
Game Birds of North America. Prof. D. G. Elliot 2.50 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 1.76 
Hare, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.......... 1.75 
Hitting vs. Missing with the Shotgun. S. T. 
FIAMMA cicccctcccdsccoccsvccssvesvcocscousece 1.00 
Hunting In Many Lands ...cccccccccccscccccccces 2.50 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Theo. Roosevelt 3.00 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot...... 2.50 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 1.75 
Pheasant, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 1.75 


Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.... 1.75 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. T. S. Van Dyke 1.50 


SE GE WE, i casnccccccessscnsccsecesins 2.00 
The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag. By Ernest Se- 
ton Thompson .....ccccccccccccccccccccccsscces 1.50 
The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest Seton- 
TRIE vcccccsvémecsccccccsssecccosesstecoese 1.50 
Dred G8 Came BW ci cccvscsescvcscccocccsscccvccs 2.50 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell ............... 2.50 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt...... 3.50 
With Rod and Gun in New England. Edw. A. 
TS Knncemidcubscdemerevdecesencevescossees 6.00 
Sportsman’s Taxidermy and Photography. L.H. 
SME. .rccccccccoeseccsedesesossecsesovescoccccoce 1.00 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Lovers of the Woods. W.H. Boardman.......... 1.50 
Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest Seton- 
ThOMPSOR ccccccccvcccccccccccccscocccscoccocese 2.00 
Bird Studies with a Camera. Frank M. Chapman.’ 1.75 
Bird Life. Frank M. Chapman............sese0e- 1.7% 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone........... 2.50 
In Nature’s Realm. Dr. Charles C. Abbott....... 2.50 
Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. W. A. 
Fraser ..... Seccendébocsesseoedocsecosseeseuseese 2.00 


Squirrels and Other Fur Beacons. John Burroughs 1.00 
The Biography of a Grizzly. Ernest Seton- 


THOMPSON ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 1.50 
Wildfowl of the United States ond British Pos- 

sessions. D. G. Elliot ..cccccccccccccccccccese 
The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North America. 

D. G. Eliot ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccs 2.50 
The World of the Great Forest. Paul Du Chaillu. 2.00 
True Bear Stories.. Joaquin Miller............++++ 1.25 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson ........ $1.00 
Camps in-the Rockies. William A. Baillie-Groh- 

MAN ccccccccccccccccccsccccece Sovccccocesossccese 1.3 
Hints on Camping. Henderson ............++++0++ 1.3 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them. W. S. 

Wicks .ccccccccccccce beddedwesesoosouccceesoeses 1.50 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse..........0--eeeeeeeee 1.00 
Woodcraft. ‘“‘Nessmuk” .....ccccce coccccccccccecs 1.06 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. Dr. Henshall.. 1.50 

TAXIDERMY. 
Sportsman’s Taxidermy and Photography. L. H. 

Do cccceiumnansceessdcesesesctiencnseestgnsins $1.00 
The Art of Taxidermy. John Rowley...........+ 2.00 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. W. I. 

PRTG, PRB cccccccccssccvecccstnscscessucsess 2.50 
Practical Taxidermy. J. H. Batty...... eulabeieas 1.50 


<a We advise every sportsman and lover of woodcraft to buy a copy of the latest book, ‘** Lovers of the 


Woods,’ by W. H. Boardman. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


You would not miss it formany times the price after reading one chapter. 
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FOR SALE, WANTS, ETC. 


WHERE TO GO. 





Advertisements of this kind three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 





FOR SALE.—Mannlicher Rifle, made to order by 
Haenel, cost seventy-five dollars in Germany; cheap. 
Address Box 63. Livingston, Mont. 


FOR SALE.—Remington hammer gun. Excellent 
condition, $16. Also mounted birds, cheap. R. 
Smith, 1833 Croskey street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—AIll our readers to favor us with the 
names and addresses of such sportsman friends as 
would be interested in receiving sample copies of 
FIELD AND STREAM. Also addresses of 8 any and all 
kinds of clubs or organizations devoted to the inter- 
ests of sportsmen. 


WANTED.—Sportsmen to send for free copy of 
‘Handy Book for Sportsmen ;” “ Rifleman’s Record 
and Score Book,”’ to Peters Cartridge Co.. Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE.—Canoe, Duck Boat, Bicycle, Edison 
Mimeograph, Hammerless Double Gun, Address 
C. H. B., care Field and Stream office. 


WANTED.—Everybody to see advertisement of 
Buffalo Horns on another page. Every sportsman 
wishes a pair for his den before it !s too late. 








Preserves, Live Game, Etc. 





PHEASANTS.—Fine youn ngiich ringneck 
pheasants for sale. Address URDY, Noro- 
ton, Conn. 


PHEASANTS.—Bred by Dr. Nivin, London, On- 
tario. English Ringneck, Mongolian, Golden, Silver, 
Ladv Amherst. Reeves Swinhoe, Varsicolor, Elliotts, 
Pied Crossoptilon or Eared Pheasant. Adult and 
young birds for sale. Enclose stamp for reply. 


FOR SALE.—Gentlemen’s Place or Club. Finest 
position on the coast. For summer or winter. Se- 
lected after five years’ search on Atlantic coast. 
Thoroughly healthful—test of 40 years. Northern lim- 
it of no snow. Trees green all winter. An island 
of 100 acres for home place. High rolling land thor- 
oughly drained. Very best drinking water. Fine 
soil and pasturage. Milk, forty quarts a day. Good 
harbor—no mud exposed at low tide. Fine outlook. 
Midst of best fishing, crabs, oysters and clams. 
2.500 acres best shooting rounds on coast. Geese, 
duck and English snipe five months. Shooting all 
the year. Daily mail 12 -miles from R. R. station, 
which is 22 hours from New York. Owner, care 
Field and Stream. 


GAME PRESERVES.—If you have any to sell or 
want to buy, address “Preserves,” care of Field and 
Stream office. 





HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL 
OR ANYTHING YOU WOULD LIKE TO EX- 
CHANGE FOR SOMETHING ELSE? 


Firearms, Boats, Cameras, Bicycles, Jewelry, Ani- 
mals, Musical Instruments, ypewewere, Safe 
Stocks of Goods, Real Estate, Ils, Stocks an 
Bonds, Stamps, Coins, Relics, Household Goods, 
Carriages, Horses, Harnesses, Pictures or anything 
else. 

We have facilities for making sales, securing buy- 
ers or arranging favorable exchanges. Write and 
tell us what = want or what you have to offer, en- 
closing 2%. stamp for reply. PURCHASE AND 
SUPPLY BUREAU, Newark, N. J. 





Proprietors of shooting and fishing resorts, guides, 
etc., will find it very profitable to keep their card in 
this column. The cost is three cents per word for 
each issue. Send money with order. 





RECOMMENDED GUIDES 

This list is made up of men whom we have 
personally engaged or who are so well known 
to us that there can be no doubt of their ability. 
We publish their names, post office addresses, 
and the kind of game usually pursued in their 
sections. 

Should any of our readers be disappointed in 
any way with any of these guides we will 
esteem it a courtesy if they will let us know 
the cause. 

ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 
Henry Kingman, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
E. J Chase, Newcomb, Essex County. 
A. M. Church, Old Forge, Herkimer Co. 
Warren J. Slater, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Harvey G. Alford, Lake Placid, Essex Co. 
Warren Bryant, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Halsey R. Sprague, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Ross L. Hays, Bloomingdale, Essex Co. 
Ed. Cagle, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
J. W. Wood, Saranac Inn, Franklin Co. 
E. P. Perkins, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Chas. C. Robinson, Long Lake, Hamilton Co. 
Seth M. Pierce, Raquette Lake, Hamilton Co, 
Ed. Dustin, Paul Smith’s, Franklin Co. 


FLORIDA 
C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Lake Co. Deer, quail, wild tur- 
key, etc. 
MAINE 


Samuel Cole, Greenville. 

James A. Duff, Kineo, Moosehead Lake. 
L. O. Hunt, Norcross. 

W. C. Holt, Hanover. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fenner S. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
Fred Latham, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 


COLORADO 
W. H. Hubbard, Glenwood Springs. 
J. M. Campbell, Buferd. 
L. W. Ward, Buford. 
L. D. Crandell, De Beque. 


IDAHO 


John Ching, Kilgore, Fremont Co. 
R. W. Rock, Lake, Fremont Co. 
Clay Vance, Houston, Custer Co. 
H. W. Johnson, Ketchum. 

J. B. Crapo, Kilgore. 

Charles Pettys, Kilgore. 

Willis L. Winegar, Egin, Fremont Co. 


MONTANA 


James Blair, Lakeview. 

W. A. Hague, Fridley. 

Vie. Smith, Anaconda. 

M. P. Dunham, Woodworth. 
WilHam Jackson, Browning. 

A. H. McManus, Superior. 

A. T. Leeds, Barby. 

Geo. M. Ferrell, Jardine, Park Co. 
Chas. Marble, Aldridge, Park Co. 
E. E. Van Dyke, Red Lodge. 

E. J. Kerlee, Darby. 


OREGON. 
W. EL Boren, Camas Valley. 
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WYOMING. 

Mark H. Warner, Ten Sleep. 

James L. Simpson, Jackson. 

Milo Burke, Ten Sleep. 

Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 

S. A. Lawson, Laramie. 

Cecil J. Huntington, Dayton. 

J. L. Simpson, Jackson. 

Frank L. Peterson, Jackson. 

8. N. Leek, Jackson. 

T. R. Wilson, Alta. 

James L. MeLaughlin, Valley. 
CANADA 

DeH Thomas, Lumby P. O., B. C. 

Geo. E. Armstrong, Perth Centre, N. B. 

Adam Moore, Scotch Lake, York Co., N. B. 


W. A. Brewster, Banff, Rocky Mountain Park, 


Can. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Geo. Gillard, Little Bay, Notre Dame Bay. 
Richard LeBuffe, Notre Dame Bay. 





em oo ISLAND CAMPS, 
NGEI].EY, MAINE. 
Excellent wianee and salmon fishing. Deer, par- 
tridge, and an abundance of small game. Write 
for particulars to BILLY SOULE, Prop. 





BAGLEY FARM, Bagley’s Mills, Va., South Hill 
Station. Situated in midst of miles of original growth 
forest, which abounds in deer, wild turkeys and 
foxes—quail, rabbits and excellent fishing on farm. 
Will accommodate you nicely, furnishing guides, 
horses and dogs. Climate fine for hunting in win- 
ter; very high and exquisite scenery. Best mineral 
water and country produce. ‘Terms moderate. Par- 
ticulars directly, or of R. Bagley, Colonnade 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STUTVTVUTTTVTNUUTTTTPUUTTTTTNVOUTTTONUUTTTTPOUTTTETOOTTTT EPP OTIT TEE 


Cobb’s Island Club House 
Is open all the year for sportsmen. 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in winter over live 

————_[_[_—_—_—_—_—__ decoys. 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 
aopress E, B. COBB, re iO vitginia 


TUPTTUTUU ETE ETRE TUTTE TTPO T Pee e eer eee Pere e creeper eeeeeeeeeerere ere eeereerrereeryy 


CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS’ RESORT 


4,000 acres as good land for quail as N.C. affords and 
3,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan, 
quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
1oto March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table, 
Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 

Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N.C, 
The above land and privileges are for sale, 


Partridge Woodcock 


Shooting FINNIGAN’S. 


R. R. Station, Greene, N. Y. 2 miles from 
R.R. 50 to 100 birds put up ina day; horses, 
dogs, and guides that know where the birds 
are. Best of table accommodations and we 
have the patronage of best class of a 
in America ; fox hunting to the hounds. I am 
empow ered to send order fora special round 
trip ticket at a very low rate. Breeders and 
trainer of high-class shooting dogs. 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Greene, N.Y. 









































ADIRONDACK COTTAGE FOR SALE 
Fine Shooting and Fishing. 

Choice location on beautiful large lake, two 
to three miles wide and nine miles long; abounds 
with salmon trout. Brooktrout abundant in many 
nearby streams. Woodcock, partridge, ducks 
and deer plentiful, and bears to be had. Always 
cool. No black flies or mosquitoes. Cottage 
is large and roomy, with large piazza and open 
fireplaces; well built and attractively finished. 
Completely and nicely furnished. Owner will sell 
at a great sacrifice and give good reason for part- 
ing with the place. Photographs will be shown 
at interview with any one interested. No health- 
ier, prettier or more desirable spot in the Adi- 
rondacks. Address Adirondack Cottage, care 
“Field and Stream.” 


“Queen of SeaRoutes” 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 


between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 

and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 

dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 

Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 

‘*Finest Coastwise Trips in the World”’ 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 

3... WHITNEY, T.M. W. P, TURNER, G.P.A, 


General Offices : $: BALTIMORE, MD. 





== A Hotel of = 
SUNSHINE “2 HEALTH 


Nowhere on the Atlantic Coast cam 
sunshine be enjoyed tinder such health 
restoring conditions as at Old Point Com- 
fort (Ilotel Chamberlin ) 


Facing the sea and overlooking the 
historic Ilampton Roads, stands the lix- 
urious Chamberlin equipped with every 
possible convenience, Golf Links, steam 
launches and sail boats, the great nearby 
ship ‘yards at Newport News, fishing and 
good duck shooting are a few of tlie 
many recreations and points of interest, 


Send for booklet, 


Hotel Chamberlin, 


Fort Monroe, Va. 


GEORGE A. KEELER, 
Resident Manager, 
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THE BEST 


NIN 


AND 


FISHING: 





For illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information 
apply to your nearest 
Ticket A ant or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NorTH-WeESTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 








79. 








“In a land of sunshine.” 





COLORADO, UTAH, 
ARIZONA AND 
NEW MEXICO. 











Contain marvelous scenery, great 
varieties of climate and wonders that 
all should see. The way toreach them 
is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 





A copy md ag he page , Fiineoated Catal pene of the 
“Four. trac 8, York Central’ ks of 
traveland e oe ati on, wait be sent free, + at said 
to any addres a cocsins of ® Be — ta 
George H. Dan‘els, General Pa r Agent, 
York Central & Hudson River "Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 











She Best Shooting and 
Fishing Resorts 


IOWA, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 


and the 
UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


_— Chicago — 
Milwaukee & St.Paul 
— Railway — 


Electric Lighted Trains. 











All coupon ticket agents in the United 
States and Canada sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
For printed matter regarding the road 
address F. A. MILLER, General Passenger 























If You are Going 
Shooting «Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


now 


OUNTAIN 
. ROUTE 





paeches ; Direct en St. Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 

MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 

LOUISIANA and TEXAS 
Hunter’s Rates in Effect 


Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMPHLET— “ Ideal Shooting and 


Fishing Grounds.” 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 








Agent, Chicago, Ill. | 
ae 
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Queen G6 Crescent 


service includes fast Trains, Dining Cars, 
Café, Observation and Parlor Cars, superb 
in appointment. 

Through Pullmans from Cincinnati and 
Louisville in connection with Southern Rai! 
way to Chattanooga, Asheville, New Orleans, 
Florida and all — south. Write for free 
printed matter, handsomely illustrated. 

W. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
GEN'L MANAGER, GEN'L PASS'GR AGT., 
CINCINNATI. 
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Strengthens System, 
Body, Brain and Nerves 











"(MARIANI WINE) 


No other preparation has ever received so 
many voluntary testimonials from eminent 
people as the world-famous Mariani Wine. 
Agreeable and lasting. 


Before Meals APPETIZER 


After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All Times TONIC 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes, 


Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 
publish a handsome book of endorsements 
of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished per- 
sonages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to 
all who write for it. 
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LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PE 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. - Guaranteed 
superior to $3.00 styles of other makes. Finest 


quality Diamond Point I4-k. Gold Pen, Hard Rubber Holder, Perfect Ink Feed. Postpaid for One 


Dollar. (Registered for 8c extra). 
responsible people. Remember there is no 
chances. Safety Pocket free with order. 





AGENTS WANTED 


LAUCHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. Sent on approval to 
“just as good” as the Laughlin—insist on it, take no 


Write for catalogue andterms. Address 


12 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 


1840. 








i901. 
child, seeks every available means that may offer to promote a sound physical 


development, to the end that her offspring may not be deficient in any single 
In infancy there is no period which 
is more likely to affect the future disposition of the child than that of teething, 
producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if not checked 
will manifest itself in after days. 


faculty with which nature has endowed it. 


A great Emperor once asked one of 
his noble subjects what would secure 
his country the first place among the 
nations of the earth. The nobleman’s 
grand reply was, “Good mothers.” 
Now, what constitutes a good mother ? 
The answer is conclusive: She who, 
regarding the future welfare of her 






USE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Send for Booklet containing fuller description and sample of water- 
proof leather used. 

















Hunting *noPleasure 


WITH WET FEET 


and when you hunt 
or fish all the pleas- 
ure that comes from 
dry feet and com- 
fortable shoes is 
yours if you wear the 


Pathfinder 


an extra high-cut shoe 
(10 inches high) dark tan 
or black, triple exten- 
sion soles, specially 
prepared and water- 
proofed Ly our new 
waterproof process, 
Style just like cut. 
Sent to any 
address in 
the United 
States, pre- 
paid, upon 
receipt of 
price, 
























Te) 
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** The Pathfinder shoes I bought of you early last 
fall were worn constantly every day until the mid- 
die of May. They are the easiest, dryest and most 
comfortable winter shoes I have ever worn, and are 
asgood as new and will wear one or two winters 
more, ”’ E. UC. AINSWORTH, Higginsville, Mo. 


J. M. Potter, 32 to 36, 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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For the Walls of Your Den 


By the painter of the TIGHT SHELL AND DOUBLE. 


HOOK OOGOOOOOOOO®D 


ool 















‘*A Forest Idyl,’”’ 
Longfellow’s “ HIAWATHA,” in Water Color, 
with a birch bark setting. 


A beautiful panel, 16 x.50 inches, 
‘With the odors of the forest, with the 
dew and damp of meadows.” 











To secure this, postpaid, send $3 


(Mention FIELD AND STREAM.) 










DCOHODQDOQDODODOODOODOODOOOOOOOODOOOQOOOQOO©OOOO 


.00 to C. A. ZIMMERMAN, 
101 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


DDOODOOES PODOOQOODEOQDOOQOOOOS 


POHOODOODOOO©ODOQDOOQOOODSO 
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. Sports, The N * a of the 
ames and t l andsomest 
Outdoor _— a : Ona illustrated 
Recreation P monthly 
Then send Spo risman magazines 
for a sample published. 
copy of === BOSTON, MASS. “enn $1 per yr. 

























AME 
BIRD MAGAZINE 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


Itgivesthe LIFE HISTORIES 
#2 FINE ILLUSTRATIONS of 
FOUR of FIVE NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 
everymonth. THE EGG of each is 
Shown FULLSIZE and many nests. 

It also contains short interesting 


( STORIES ABOUT B 
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Ocanr, AYEAR«SAMPLE COPY Fat 


CHAS.K.REED, 
S1a.A. WORCESTER, MASS. 




















PRENTISS CLOCKS 


are accurate timekeepers, strong and well made, 
requiring winding but six times a year. 
Also Tile, Frying-pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. 
SEND FoR CATALOGLE No Sf 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept S 49 Dey St., New York City. 











The Maine Sportsman 


éntirely free for SIX MONTHS. 


Send for sample to 


HERBERT W. ROWE, 
2 Journal Building, BANGOR, MAINE, 





FOR ONE YEAR'S TRIAL 
Semp 35 Cents in Stamps 0".0%" Y=4"5 


‘WOODS AND WATERS 


“©THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS ” 
and of out-door life and sport in general. 
EDITED BY 
HARRY V. RADFORD, 2/2 E. 105 St.,New York C/r~ 
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FaSWOGA itev‘er ine worses 
Stud Fee, $50. 


Heads Bonanza Rabbitry, of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pedigreed and Registered Belgian 
Hares exclusively. 

In 1889 Fashoda won prizes worth 
over One Thousand Three Hundred 

3 Dollars. 

The Belgian hare is no toy. Heis the 
basis of a sound business proposition. 

Sales for 1900 over five thousand head. 

Send ten cents for the most complete, 
most instructive and most beautiful 
catalogue of its kind ever issued. 








Bonanza Rabbitry Manual, $1.00, by DR. B.C. PLATT 
Pres. National Association of Belgian Hare Judges. 


Address 2741 NW. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
Our Permanent Eastern Office. 
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T New Jersey Belgian 
Hare Company : 
4 


} have a large number of fine pedigreed 
j hares, both mature and young. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 
10 Townsend St., Newton, Sussex Co., N.J. f 
rw vv Te 
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» 

Musconetcong Rabbitry 

Hackettstown, ; 

Box 62. NEW JERSEY. } 

Have for Sale, high scoring, fully- i 
pedigreed Belgian Hares, from 

prize winning stock. 

3 

; 
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Mrs. Kate Vandenhoff Saint Maur, 
THE LONE FARM, WEST NORWOOD, 
Bergen County, New Jersey, 
is in a position to start beginners in the Poultry 
or Belgian Hare business with stock and honest 
advice. 
Hare breeding isan occupation for gentle folk. 
A start can be made with fifty dollars, z/ you 
know how. 


Belgian Hare Standard 


The leading magazine on the hare industry, practical and 
well illustrated, with each subscription gives the Standard 
Belgian Hare Book free. This book is the latest out on 
the Belgian Hare, contains 175 pages, finely illustrated, 
filled with practical helpful instructions. Regedinn sent 
one year,50c. Postage on book, §c., total cost, 55c. Address, 


Relgian Hare Standard, Hall Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











Champion Bucks of the World. 


Palace King, Crystal Palace Cup Winner, 1901; 
Royal Ruby, his second, Matured Class ; 
Golden Prince, Cup Winner six months class, 


Our winnings, National Fanciers Shuw 
Chicago, January, 1901, 16 prizes won »n 
11 entries, 5 


WE ARE THE LARGEST IMPORTERS 
AND BREEDERS OF THOROUGHBRED 
BELGIANS IN§THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Remember, that_all of our imported stock was per- 
sonally selected in England by a member of our Com- 
pany; all being purchased from the oldest and best 
sreeders in England; our importations ag ating 
the largest ever made to the United States. you 
want grand stock from either imported or domestic 
bucks or does, or young from same at reasonable prices, 
golden color, arch back and four red feet, on or 
write us. We invite the closest inspection of our stock 
and also of our methods of breeding. Imported does 
bred to imported bucks, $15.00 up; young stock from 
imported (on both sides) $5.00 per pair up. 25 _ 
bucks at stud. The Great Champion Palace ing, 
Cham. Golden Prince, Cham. Golden Sovereign, Royal 
Ruby, Great Lord Lipton, Lord Churchill, Senator 
Conkling and Chester A. Arthur, head the list. 


Grandest Collection on Earth. 
Service fees $1.00 =. Send in your does to be bred 
ze 


Young trios from{prize winning stock, $10.00 to $25.00, 
with four red feet, golden color andfarch back. 


American Belgian Hare Company, 
1234 Wilcox Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(2 Under entirely new management. 





At the RABBITRY of Drs. H.R. 
2HILLIPS & WREAN, f'y> **™ 


We have for de'ivery trios 6 to 8 months pedi- 
greed Belgian Hares fiom $10 each for does, 


t $5 each for fine bucks, $10 to $15 per trio for 


young stock. Correspondence solicited. 


DRS. H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAN. 








BELGIA A few high-grade 

showhares forsale 

at reasonable 

prices. If you do not want the 
best do not write me. 

A. M. LOVE, 619 So. Tremont st.. Denver, Colo. 








a 
A SNUFFLE CURE THAT CURES. 
The Guaranteed Cure for Snuffles, 
LEN and all catarrhal diseases of the 
5 Belgian Hare. 

SNUFFLENE kills the germ of the disease, fortifies the system 
and saves the hare. You see an improvement after the first dose, 
as it acts immediately. Give it a trial and you will never be 
without it. Put up in 30c. and 60c. size. Kennel 
size Soz. 1.00, The best Pedigree Blank for Belgian Hares 
on the market. asc. per dozen, 


WOODLAWN REMEDY CO., Box 1621, New York. § 
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' WHERE BELGIAN HARE CLUBS AND J 

s ASSOCIATIONS have reached the * 

point that they want the Best Animal to © 

é Win, regardless of to whom it belongs, what it has cost, or where it : 
= came from, I shall gladly correspond with them relative to the judging : 
° i S 7S. 2 € 2 c 11 4 a 
e of their Large Shows. Fraternally, P. E ORABTREE, Denver, Oole. 3 
G ccenen 2cerenenencHONenonenenenenenenOneNGROROneROnOBOEODOnCES 





Lake’s Rabbitry 


Importer and Breeder of 


High-C lass B elgian Hares 


1108 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








Earthen Water and Feed Dishes, $1.00 per dozen. 
PAN-AMERICAN WINNERS 
ENGLISH 















Our winnings at the Pan-American Belgian Hare Show in October 
was the talk of all that saw the Hundreds of these Imported Animals, 
winning admirers even more rapidly with the people and those interested 
than with the Judges, although our winnings Ist, 2d, 4th and 5th made us 
very proud. We have Hundreds that will win for you. 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


B. A. SMITH, Mgr., Box 144, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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° Lone Spring Belgian Hare Ranch 
oe America’s ar) WE a ee AND MAKE NO 
(ireatest RNY | mesetsse eS Seema 


XTRAVAGANAT STATEME! 
TION, we will lay no further claims to such distinguished honors. 
REFERENCES—Any Bank, Express Co., or large business firm in K. C. 
HON Highest scoring doe ever imported. Firston Imported 6-lb. Doe. First on Domestic 6-]b Doe. 
First on Imported 7-lb. Doe. Second on 8-lb. Imported Doe. First on Domestic 5-]b. Buck. 
First on Imported 5-lb. Buck, First on 6-lb. Imported Buck. Second on Collection of 6 
Immature Hares. Second on Doe and Litter. 
Our winnings were in the LARGEST ANNUAL SHOW, three competent, disinterested judges officiating; so we 
are not guessing at how good our stock is, for we KNOW, 
e made a gt tote trip to England for our stock and took Judge Crabtree along to select it. Our stock 
has cost us a small fortune and is a paying investment; consequently we can offer you the best there is at very 
reasonable prices. Inspection invited. 


M. A. BROTHERS, Proprietor, Drakemore P. O., Mo. 
SOOO OOS 06660660 60060006 $6506964 0004000 0990006000065606 
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Spree eee nS all 
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' GRAEFENBERG FARM RABBITRY 
4 ’ Breeders of Fancy Belgians C Awarded five first prizes for Belgians at 

and Flemish Hares. UTI A, N. Y. the great Pan-American show. 

Belgian Bucks at Stud. FLEMISH GIANTS. 
Champion Robin Hood, 96%, Crabtree; the sensational Awarded First Prize in Every Class at the great Pan- 
English bampion of goo, Fee $25. American Show. 
Duke of Cor: nwall,%. Capps; first and second cups for Bucks at Stud: 


best buck at the ?an-American Show; Fee $20. 

(Mr. Lumb, Honorable Secretary of the Nat Ky gian Hare Club. 
England oo “Two of the best bucks ever bred 

d Cherry IT, 95. Crabtree; frst oa special #t Great * 
cometh Show of 1900. and highest scoring domestic buck in the G Grey one first at Pan-American Show; sire Ch. Victor 
United States; Fee $10 Grey, sates ‘ersimmon, both Crysjal Palace Challenge Cup 
ican S ¥ 

, Cinnabar, first young class, Pan- American Show; Fee $10, Granite, first at Pan-American Show, jin Young Class, sire 
4 Brood Does. Ch. Victor Grey; Fee $10. 
pion Queen I, winner of 26 firsts, specials and Prince Imperial, frst, Young Class, Crystal Palace Show, 


mane omar best English judges. London; Fee 
Ben-All, first at Madison Square Garden,New York; Fee 85 


Champion Persimmon, The great Crystal Palace Chal- 
lenge Cup Winner, sire of Victor Grey, the Crystal Palace Challenge 
Cup Winner and 100 others; Fec 826. 
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Champion Boston Surprise, winner of 21 firsts, specials 
medals and cup, England. Brood Does: 

Champion Forest Qa ween, winner of 12 firsts, spores. ‘ : 
medals and Challerge Cup. " Phe crack doe of the season, 1901.” Fa 5 ee ee, winner of first, Adult Class. Pan-American 
and Feather. - . . 

Furnessia, %, Crabtree; unbeaten and winner of Challenge Fentine, =e of first, ¥ — Class, Pan-American Show. 
Cup and 12 firsts and specials, U.S. and England. Favors, winner of second. Young Class, Pan-American Show. 

Ben-er-eab, first in young class,Crystal Palace Show, London. Poutorte Saar | 

Panatella, first and Member’s Cup, National Belgian Hare ad ear ag \ ANE 

’ nglish winners or daughters of 
Association, Pan-American Show. 1901. Lillo, English Champions or Challenge Cup 
Besides halt o_o others scoring faom 95 to 95% by National Menore ; Winners, 
Association Judge: and others. J 
. 
Young Stock fo.* Sate. Graefenberg Farm Rabbitry, Utica, N. Y. 
CS ee ee Pee oe > ooo POCO? £40000e 











WE ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


Backus Dog Crates 


We are the most extensive house in 
the country for KENNEL and POULTRY 
Suppiies. We have a full stock of 
Spratt’s, Dent’s, Glover’s and Johnson’s 
Dog Remedies. Spratt’s, Old Grist Mill 
and Austin’s Dog and Puppy Cakes. 
Send for Large illustrated Catalogue, 
free. Address Dept. 3A. 


Excelsior Wire and Poultry Supply Co., 


26 and 28 Vesey St., New York. 








Ornamental and Useful 





German liver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c, Ar istic raised lettering and design, high finish, r ew process bn 
Superior tot d-style of engraving on plate. A_finer collar plate you never saw, Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely desig rect on the 
plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it will please you. Two sizes, 3-4x3 inch for large dogs, 9-16x2 1-4 inch for the smaller 
breeds. 

FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR 60c. 

The most serviceable dog cotter made. Best quality leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and han isomely finished, 
nickel bn ic and ring, showy, Strong, du le-—-ever asting. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt « of oaly s ixty cents, r is lar and above name 
plate attac hed will be made and sent cual lete for ONE DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 Inch wi le. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 
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KENNEL 





Advertisements in this column cost three cents a 
word, money with order: 





Training, Boarding, Etc. 





WANTED.—Chesapeake Retriever and Great Dane 
dog. State lowest price. P., care of Field and 
Stream office. 


WANTED.—A good bear dog. Must have had ex- 
_ in treeing bears. Address Editor Field and 
tream. 


WANTED.—Setters and Pointers to train for Field 
Trials and gentlemen’s shooting companions. If you 
want your dogs thoroughly trained and well cared 
for, and are willing to pay for it, we shall be pleased 
to serve you. Birds plentiful on our training grounds. 
References furnished. Utility Kennels, Wayne, Pa. 





Setters for Sale 


ENGLISH SETTERS, bred for field work. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address J. W. PEARCE, JR., 
Georgetown, Ohio. 





Pointers for Sale 

FOR SALE.—White and liver pointer bitch well 
broken; not gun shy. Price, $25, or will exchange for 
trio of pedigreed Belgian hares. Irvin Tobus, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

FOR SALE.—Litter'JEnglish Pointer puppies 
whelped July 8. Finest breeding. Lemonand white 
$5 each, either sex. Ed. F. Haberlein, McPherson 
Kansas. 

q 





Airedale Terriers. 


TO PREVENT the necessity of enlarging winter 
quarters, we offer some registered young brood 
bitches, lately imported; also some 
home-bred puppies, at grout reduced prices during 
October. itches will be sold with special stud ser- 
vice privileges. Write for descriptive circular and 
terms on above, referring to F. and S., WATER- 
SIDE KENNELS, Tunis, Talbot Co.. Maryland. 





Miscellaneous Dogs for Sale 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—One English set- 
ter bitch, one pointer dog, partly broken, and five 
setter pups, four months old, will exchange for fox- 
hound, camera or any thing of same value. Write 
at once. Chas. H. Gould, Long Eddy, N 


FOR SALE.—TWO IRISH TERRIERS, dog and 
bitch. Prize winners. Very cheap if taken at once. 
F. J. Nolan, Saratoga Kennels, Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 


TRAINED ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUNDS, dogs 
and bitches, pups‘five months old;‘ ferrets. All full 
pedigreed. E. F. Tiffany, Brooklyn, Pa. 


HIGH CLASS COCKER PUPPIES AND 
BROOD BITCHES. O. B. HARK, Bethlehem, Pa. 


I HAVE SOME of the finest pointer Pup jes and 
English setters in the West. C. B. RKER, 
Rising City, Neb. 


RABBIT HOUNDS.—15 pups, all bred for nose, 
type and voice. Write for particulars. P. E. Peck- 
ham (Box 26), Jamestown, R. I. 


COCKER SPANIELS.—One extra fine, young, parti- 
colored Cocker bitch, one extra fine. young black dog. 
Will make great hunters. Bitch, $25., dog.$25, or $45 
for both. Both very handsome. Also good bitch, not 
well marked, same litter, $15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Waveland Kennels, Madison, New Jersey. 


FIFTY BEAGLE PUPS and one broken bitch 
Highland Beagles, 2520 4th St., N., Minneapoli,s Minn 

BEAGLE PUPS, bred from all day hunters. Hark- 
away Beagle Kennels, Wheaton, Il. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS.—Waterside Kennels (reg- 
istered American Kennel Club), owned by the intro- 
ducer of the breed. Write for descriptive circulars, 
Waterside Kennels, Tunis, Md. 


imported and - 





Deal Renneide| 


BULLDOGS 
Persimmon, - $50 
BULL TERRIERS 
Fire Chief, - $25 
Ampho, - - 20 
Cripple Creek, 20 


15 per cent discount to members 
of Bulldog and Bull Terrier Clube. 























For information. address 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, BRONX BOROUGH, &, Y, 









DOGS, PARROTS, BIRDS. 


Scotch Collies, Fox Terriers, Parrots, Parroquets 
and Mocking Birds. We now have on hand a choice 
lot of Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier puppies of both 
sexes, and of rarecolors and choice breeding. Several 
brood bitches and young dogs, pups under ro months 
old ; also some good talking Parrots, several kinds of 
Parroquets, Mocking Birds and Canaries, best of 
singers. For particulars and prices address 

GEO. H. TRACY, Prop. of Breeze Hill Stock Farm, 

WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 


For Sale: Fitty Bun Terriers 
——— and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well worth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,500 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction yuar- 
anteed. Bestof references. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE. New Haven. Conn. 


BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Dogs - Dogs-Dogs 
If you want to buy a dog of any breed 


send for list and prices, also first-class 
pedigreed Belgian Hares. 


J. HOPE, 29 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Dealers and Importers of 
High-Class Dogs 
Puppies of All Breeds 


PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 











e ~ ° ‘The oldest, 
The Dog Fancier :=!po0« 
lar and most 

prosperous amateur kennel publication in America. 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver- 
tisers. Published monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for s0centsayear. Address 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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AT STUD FEE $10.00 
RUSHAWAY DICK (s03«:) 
A son of the great field trial and bench show winner 


LAD OF RUSH and Topsy L. 
For pedigree, write 


Cc. F. PORTER, Flat Rock, Ind. 


AT STUD. FEE $35. 


The Phenomenal Jield Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 


Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high- 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free. 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rear 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor. 





WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. ° 





AT STUD—~> 


The Superb Bull Terrier 
Faultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THO/IAS, Hamilton, Mass. 








AIREDALE TERRIERS 
For SHOW and SPORT 
For COMPANIONS and GUARDS 


Orders booked now for choice of over 50 imported 
and home-bred puppies for fall delivery. 
Write for circular to 


WATERSIDE KENNELS 


Tunis, Talbot County, Md. 
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> High-Class Dogs at Stud } 
‘ PINE LAWN KENNELS, , 
> 4 
b q 


Cor. VanWyck Ave. & Broadway, Dunton, Jamaica, L. I. 
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-_ 
AT STUD—CH. POINTER DUSTAWAY 
(A. K. ©. 8. B. 36735), Fee $20. 

Sir Strideaway (31490), dam Jean of Beaufort (26592) 
Winner of eight firsts, viz.: 1st junior, N.Y.; 1st junior, 1st 
free for all, Kansas City; 1st junior, Ist heavy weight an 
1st free for all, St. Paul; 1st free for all, Cedar Rapids; 1st 
free for all, Toronto; ch. cert., Kansas City °98. Weight 
55 pounds; liver, white and ticked. Best heavy pointer 
in America; thoroughly field broken; over 2, 
shot over him. Address 


SWIFT BROOK KENNELS, Greenwich Village, Mass. 


Mallwyd Sirdar 


A. K. C. 68676. 
BLUE AND WHITE—-TWO YEARS OLD. 








Birmingham, 1900. 


CHAMPIONSHIP. Crystal Palace, 1901. 





Limited to ten public 


FEE. $50. services until Jan. 1908. 














BLOOMFIELD KENNELS, 


Chestaut Hill, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MARIE’S SPORT... 


Al as acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and as a sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


«eH. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 








Scotch Collies 
Fox Terriers 


W E now have on hand a choice lot of 
Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier Pup- 
pies of both sexes, ready to ship,also hand- 
some trained dogs and brood bitches 
in whelp from best blood in the country. 


Prices and particulars will be given by letter. 


GEORGE A. TRACY, Proprietor of Breeze Hill 
Stock Farm, Willimantic, Conn. 
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; Woodbine Kennels 5 


IMPORTERS and BREEDERS of 


Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including 
the Famous CINCINNATUS TRIXIE, . 


Address, F. Jacobi, Newaygo, Mich. ? 
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MEDINA COUNTY KENNELS 


COLONEL R. 


(Harwick—Trap, Jr.) Fee $35. 
Winner of Four Firsts in Open Trials. 


UNCLE B. 


(Harwick—Dan’s Lady) Fee $25. 
Winner in Eastern U. S. for All Age. 





A. M. WISE, Mgr., GILES MISSISSIPPI 


NOt Lh bb 





t Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone 


(Champ. Count Gladstone IV—Dan's Lady). 
Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


A beautiful dog, of the world's greatest breeding; 
his recent running proves him the greatest dog of any 
breeding. Bred and owned by G6. G6. WILLIAMSON, 
Muncie, Indiana, who also offers 


Sport’s Gath 
The Best Dog of the Season. 


A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. 4 
¢ He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- . 
4 nental Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley 4 
- Hill, Dot’s Roy, Peg’s Girl, Sioux, Lena Belle, Minnie’s ¢ 
¢ Girl, Geneva and Lady Rachel. 
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.--CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America. & 2% 2% 
AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


‘EDWARD A. BURDETT 
Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa. 


os 
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CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE, 





The Field Trial Winner 
DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 
Stud Fee, $20 













Address 
ARTHUR STERN 
55 W. 50th Street, New York City 
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HAROLD _KIMPOLE 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner ist in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 

rise, winner Ist in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 

tby; Hal’s Belle, winner 3d in Monongahela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold's get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 


Fee, $25 Homestead, Pa. 


5 

















The Charlottesville 
Field Trial Kennels 


YOUNG JINGO 


At Stud - = - Fee, $50 
Address 


C. E. BUCKLE 
Charlottsville, Va. 











MOTT REGENT 


A. E. R. 39018 
Prince Regent—Spinnett 


At Stud 


Winner First Novice, First Limit (Over 55 Ibs.), 
second Open New York—Westminster Kennel 
Club Show, 1900. « « « Only Time Ever Shown. 
Limited to ten approved Bitches. Fee, $30.00. 
For the first Dog or Bitch, winning the first pie 
at New York, ton, Chicago or Philadelphia 
Shows, in Novice Class, we offer a prize of $50.00 
cash, if sired by this dog after March J, $900. 
We believe this dog to be the best pointer living, 
and breeders should avail themselves of this offer. 
MOTT REGENT FOR SALE AT $1,000 


Rolistone Kennels, Box 336, Fitchburg, Mass. 














wv 
Baicuton Jor 





AT STUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Triai and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 

Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale ttt 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 
HAWKEYE KENNELS, 
W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, la. 
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Meat 

‘** Fibrine ” D ¢g Cc k 

vhibring ” Oo akes 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep adog in Show Form 
and peer ay ar age 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, etc., etc. . 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading Kennel 4 ‘DIAVOLO” 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc., ete. 

Write for our catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture,’ with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 


























‘*T am pleased at having an opportunity to 
say a good word fora good thing. My dogs 
eat heartily of ‘Austin’ s Dog Bread,’ when 
they refuse other makes.” —W. G. KENDALL, 









Birds, etc. Prop. Squantum Kennels, Atlantic, Mass, 
SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) No matter what kind of a dog you own, you should 
LIMITED feed him Austin’s Dog Bread. i It att him 

healtl i < or able et. At all 
450 Market Street NEWARK, N. 3. |e Sats cn epee AEM ee 








BRANCHES: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal., 
and 542 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines and 


Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs, 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO. - BOSTON, MASS, 



















Plain Sam foc $35. 


The most successful sire before the public, and 
a high-class bench and field trial winner. Sire of 
champions in the field and on the bench, and his 
S et have been placed 22 times at field trials. 

edigree and picture on application. 


JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


- 


RIPSTONE 

4 (Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 
- LAD OF JINGO 
‘ (Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. 
> Ww. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa. 


BALLAD ERBALEABEAREAAAGL 


. * 46,292) 
=~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho‘~ 
(Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 

IN STUD, FEE SI5. 
Winner of Thirty Prizes. Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 
Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Smooth Fox Terriers 


— AT STUD — 


Mere Sepoy. Trianon Pirate. 
Mamaset Royal. 


(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 





Stud Cards, etc., on application to 










American Bred TRIANON KENNELS, 
Dogs only. B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ACHSHUNDE AT STUD 


Red 


CH. YOUNG PHENOMEN 
YOUNG PHENOMEN, Jr. 
ROTBART M. 


DR. CH. MOTSCHENBACHER, 629 IITH AVE., NE\ YORK 
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Black and Tan 


ROMEO II. 
RODI V. JAEGERHAUS 
and several others 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 





440644404444 4444: 


Mi 











The Field Winning English Setter 


AAA LL Dx Atay 


COUNT DANSTON (46664), the greatest winning 
son of Count Gladstone IV. and 
Dan's Lady, they being the greatest winning and pro- 
ducing sire and dam living or dead. Fee $35. 
TONIO MAR (53417), by Ch. Antonio—Ouida F. 
P and she Gath’s Mark— Ruby's Girl. 
Fee $15. 


Above are medium sized, evenly and richly marked 
black, white and tan English setters of high class 


quality in every particular, and in their lineage is 
¢@ shown a continuation of the greatest winning and pro- 
¢ ducing ‘‘ nicks”’ (only) that is incomparable. Send 


§ for list of brood bitches and young stock. 
W. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Indtana } 








Wayne 


Utility Kennels 


Pa. A 
Breeders of the best 
strains of 


ENGLISH SETTERS and POINTERS 


Young and trained stock for sale. Com- 
missions executed for those who do not 
care to trust their own judgment. 
Questions cheerfully answered. Write 
us. We also train Setters and Pointers 
for Field Trials and gentlemen's shoot- 
ing companions. Perfect facilities. 
References furnished. 








= 











The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Glover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 


Distemper Cure . . . $1.00|Condition Pills $ «50 
Mange Cure . . . + .50| Digestive Pills . +50 
Vermifuge . . .. - .so|Liver Pills . . +50 
Blood Purifier. . ° .s0/|Comp. Sulphur Tablets +50 
Canker Wash . . -50| Worm Capsules . r +50 
is» & se «4 ¢ -50| Tape Worm Capsules ° +50 
Cough Mixtures. . . -50|DiarrheeaCure .. . +50 
PuCure. . 2 « o « -50|Liniment . +50 
Eye Lotion . -50| Kennel and Stable Soap +25 

For sale b Druggists and dealers in s sting goods, 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free boo og Dis- 


eases and how to feed, on application to 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278 Broadway, 8. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club, 


SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Habericin’s Dog Remedies 


No EXPERIMENTS—TRIED AND APPROVED! 
Forty YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


Distemper Cure (Comb.)..$1.00 single Remedies 
Mange Cure ............... 50 Sent by mail pre- 
Eczema Cure .,..........++ 50 paid. 

Canker Cure..............+ 50 


The Ten Prepar- 


Condition Pills ............ 25 ations will be ex- 
SO CAINE, vcvcnsoncessces 25 pressed, prepaid, 
Flea Repeller & Disinf..... 50 on receipt of only 
Scent Restorer & Intensif. 50 

00 $3.50 


Directions for successful treatment acoompany @ch remedy. 
Send stamp for FREE bookles on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN. 





‘The most popular book 
on Dog Training 
$3 THE AMATEUR TRAINER 
By ED. F. HABERLEIN, 


Or, Force System Without the Whip. 
A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 




























Third Edition.—Revised and illustrated with 
full-page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full-cloth binding 
and gold embossed, $1. a. Sent postpaid upon 
receipt of amount by publishers of Field and Stream. 




























FIELD and FANCY 


This is the name under which that 
popular monthly, the Southern Fancier 


Is now issued weekly 


4 
( 
4 
If you want a live, up-to-date, Dog, Cat or Pet Stock 
Weekly, run on newspaper lines, subscribe for (¢ 
( 
( 
4 
( 


FIELD and FANCY 
and get the reports of Shows, Field Trials and all 
the News of the Fancier’s World a week ahead of 
all other publications. 
Sample copies upon application. 
Five Cents a Copy, $2.00 per Near 
( 


rey Yww 
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; Field and Fancy Publishing Co.,, 
203 Braadway, New York. City 
. i 3 ¢ : os ran 
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Sportsman’s Cabinets 


not keep your guns and fishing tackle in a 
.’ cabinet, where they are always neat, clean 

handy, as well as ornamental? These new cabi- 
= are a fine piece of furniture. They will last a 
lifetime, and can be handed down to the next genera- 
tion. Almost any sportsman can afford to invest in 
‘one at the low price. When you have a little time to 
take a jaunt, you simply unlock the glass door and 
take out what you want, without trying your patience 
hunting from cellar to garret for various articles you 
cannot find, and finally are compelled to go shopping 
to replenish. 


aretha 





Size, 82 in. high, 37 in. 
wide, i6i2 in. deep. Quartered oak umn polished 


No. 20.—See cut above. 


finish, claw feet, rifle-twist moulding, double-thick 
~~ doors, writing and loading table, large enough 
r 8 guns. $33.00 
No. 10.—Similar to above, without the lower drawer, 
72 inches high ......ccccccccccccccces 27.50 
No. 3.—Of another make, ok. 76 in. high, 30 in. 
wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns .......... $20.00 
No. 1.—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns....$15.00 


Angler’s Cabinet, oak, 60 in. high, dh in. wide, 7 in. 
deep. A long-felt PU accusicccloumsesacvacsaee $10.00 


Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of 
price. 
Address JOHN P.BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO. 
Pubiishers of 
“FIE* ) AND STREAM.” New York City. 


eeeee Cee eee ee ee eereeeeesesseeeeesseses 









captured Mausers (we bought them all) 
Repesters—polished . Tefinished like New Guns. Simplest Safest, Sr rongese 


Bac ry proves them be ae high powered sinall bore Rifleever made Twomile 
nge—Penetration through inch steel. Limited number left. Ser ae am 
rifle willbe « pi 0. D.. belonee 98-00 and expressage. F..1] examination allowed. 


F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 







SELECTED from lo 
Converted into 5 Shot 





ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


ecialty in mounting Moose, Elk,Caribou 
Detr Heads. Call and examine work. 


Is2 Sixth Ave., Near isth st. New York 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for our Illustrated Catologue, 


‘Heads and Horns 


It gives Gpettioss for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds 
and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester,N.Y. 


Fred Sauter 


Headquearters of 


Taxidermy 


3 North William St.\e New York 
NEAR FRANKFORT ST. 
Ry eany to mounted naturally and artisti- 























cally to order. Skins tanned and made 

into rugs and mats with mounted heads. 
Large stock of birds and animals, singly or in 
attractive groups, for sale or to rent. Horns, 
game heads and panels for decorative purposes 
always on hand. All work durably made and 
moth proof. Established 1860. 














Bargains in Typewriters 








We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, 
and all Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, 
with full guarantee. New Machines at reduced 
prices. Will send machine subject to trial. 
Standard machines rented at $3 monthly. We 
also exchange and buy for cash. Desks, cabin- 
ets and supplies at reduced prices. Send postal 
for illustrated price-list of all standard machines. 
Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Te:ephone, 5339 Cortlandt. 241 Broadway, New York 


Buffalo Horns! 


We offer 600 pairs, more or less, of first quality Buffalo Horns 
in the rough, at a low price forcash, They are select, been stored ever 





since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, Far more 
desirable as mementoes than fiuished or polished horns. Single horns, 
soc. and 75c. each; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 


or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 
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Wes Ne Ee PNY — p ( 1 ea ry a a 
aN ball RE the barrels of your gun Ruste 
BEFORE you G°_ NWA’ 5 ; or Leaded from neglect or otherwise? 
/ There is no longer any need of their 
remaining in that condition. FIFTY 
CENTS BUYS THE 
inum Cooking 


outtits, Pa |/ eee =8\t Ideal Gun Cleaner 
n Manufactured by 


paps ARMS CO. 


ea 





PROSPECTING, 


END FoR CATALog | - , The most durable and effective BRASS 

8. ‘ WIRE GUN CLEANER ever made. It will 

y, * ABER? : positively remove from the inside of the bar- 
* Ro, 4 . 

Gy é . bes rels any Rust, Lead or foreign substance, 

N and does it without leaving a scratch or 

NEW Yor ~A , mark, Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS. 

é de Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt 


1% Pais 


of price. 


Nay tee 


yaa" sp airieleeig |! LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
“bet by : “ Wie ua, 


SYRACUSE, N 











Ghe Real Oil 


’ 
ISE men don’t go for Guns and Bikes 
hunting, or fish- The only oil that positively will not gum, 


ing, or camping, vA sweet smelling of withous & particle of 
or yachting, or pros- “provents Rust on any metal surtace in 
pecting, without a Selore orafier hant or rite, Sree mamiens 
compass. i sent for two-cent stamp to pay the post. 


G, W. COLE CO., Washington Life Building, N. ¥.City, 
MARBLE’S 


HANDY A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 


COM PASS See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 


pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 








attaches to outside yo coat or o “ 
vest. Alwaysinsight. Can- 

yt, «hs Hunting Moccasins 
netized. Thoroughly reliable. 

Price with revolving card and “A’’ quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men's, - $2.75 
jeweled needle, $1.50. With ‘ Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 
plain jeweled needle, $1.25. P 


Send for Catalogue C, House Moccasins 


For Sale by Dealers, or These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
W.L.MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 
used, you will prefer them to SEP Ss. 
Men’s $2.75; dies’ and Boys’ 5 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field and Stream, 
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(ORIENTAL “= 
GUNPOWDER || 


Is not excelled by any other make. 








Wine sHo7 aa 
“Oriental Smokeless” += 


| Wing Shot” 
” 

a Western Sporting is now generally considered 

“Wild Fowl the best Smokeless Powder 


= Palcon Ducking” = that has ever been offered ¢ 
Are popular brandseverywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
2 loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. : 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Cincinnati, Ohio 


= Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, 


008 


- 











BE TTER designed 
and better made than 
| any other single gun. A 
| thorough sporting arm 


and built to shoot. Easily 
taken down}3 ejects 
empty shells automatic- 
ally; has rebounding | 
lock. 

Your dealer can sup- 
ply you. If he will not, 
we will sell you direct. 


Write for Catalogue. 


HARRINGTON & 
RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Worcester, Mass. Dept. 2. 








BALLISTITE 


No Residue or Odor when Fired. 

Pressures lower than Black Powder. 

Patterns Evenand Closeatall Ranges. 

Velocities the Highest with no 
Stringing of Shot. 

Fouling very slight, does not increase 
however many shots are fired. 


Unaffected by Climatic Changes or Age 


Cartridges loaded with Ballistite 
can be obtained from the lead- 
ing Cartridge Companies, Gun 
and Ammunition Dealers, or 


the Sole Agents, 
75 Chambers St. 


J. H. LAU & CO. Keo vorsis 


A Postal brings ‘* Shooting Facts.” 


Importers and Dealers in Fire Arms, Ammunition and 
Fencing Goods. 


BALLISTITE 
















co 

* 

« 

& 
—MAANACH AAA 


VON DANA NANNY ANAL A NAAN NANNN NDA NMA NEUA NEN NENNE 3 
& TF you are the owner of an L. C. SMITH {3 

Gun this advertisement will do us no par- }5 
¥"” ticular good in your individual case, for i§ 
¥ you will hang to your “Smith” and swear us 
i) by it as long as your pom days last. % 32 
% We have that dead safe feeling of security is 
=; about all owners of “Smith” guns that it is not 3 
f& necessary to advertise for their continued back- ig 
ing. But it is the new shooters, the prospective is 
=: buyers that we wish to reach. If you owna S 
% “ Smith” tell a friend about it. If you do not, jg 
8 you had best get our catalogue and get in line 5 
; With the satishied shooters. HF Jt Jt vt ut ot 


Romannnmonuoumormonmmraimnrnris 
§ The Hunter Arms Co. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


4 “ 
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RIBBED LONGITUDINALLY 
noes Tr AND DIAGONALLY. 


W. HI MUEL Tea 252 Denat Stncet TN. 0. fat LAST ALIFETIME 


PAO TUNG LOY 





| Wicinitt | 
t 













POOLER BOSS SHOT 


CARTRIDGE BELT 
and GAME CARRIER 


The Best of all. Delivered by mail to any 









Non-sinkable and indestructibie. 14 feet long, 89 inch beam. 


address on receipt of $2.00. Send toc. in silver 
or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 
R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ills. 
’ R.,S 4 Twenty-Two Dollars, Net. Tib‘dednewit bore 
ee = W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot 8t.,8ALEM,OHIO. 














Bultalo Horn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 






SSStttt 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


& 
+ 
= Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 
: Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 





E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St., HARTFORD, CONN. 





MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalled in Strength Beautiful in Finist 





GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY ; ©°ns°lidated 


Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City # 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me | g¢SssFFFSSTSSFFSSSTFSFSFITS 








ESE 


CANOES ™ PLEASURE BOATS 





7 t 
A doncribed i PyeeSutaioove =“ J, He RUSHTON, Canton, i. Y. 
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FISHING ROD 


“DOES THE BUSINESS 


OU may wish to make a present to some 
M4 friend — with what may be called 
fishing proclivities.’” You cannot do 
him a greater favor than to tickle him with a 
‘* Bristol.” If heis a “‘realiy-truly’’ fisherman — 
in the best sense — a man who knows a good 
rod when he sees it, he will bless your kind 
heart, and send you a nice batch of his first 
‘‘catch.”” To facilitate your selection, suppose 
you send for our catalogue. Read coupon. 






















THE HORTON MFG.Co..BRISTOL.CONN..US AR 

















H. H. KIFFE 


‘ 


$25.00 Spencer Repeat- 
ing Shot Gun, $16.50 





HAMMERLESS 


SHOT GUN 


12 Ga. only — Twist Barrels 
—Full Pistol Grip— 
Made by Syracuse Arms Co. 


$20.00. 





CoO., 523 Broadway, 


GUN CATALOGS FREE. 





New York 


eee 









Sportsmen write: 


gan will be sent €.0.D. Balance 
examination allowed. Made 
extractors, Model — take down. 


expressmen, and « 





**Nothing on earth like Spen- 
eer.” Fora short time to reduce stock, limited number of 
best shovting gunsin the world will be offe ered. Receipt of $5.00 
and expressage. Full 

of best fo reed steel. Finest twist barr 1. Double 
Handsome gun. Used 
or 20,000 Sportsmen, 










| eqieoes. A complete treat 
|" 
Al a 


Hooks, Baits, Weather Conditio 
@ will be sent to any address in U. 


ythe U.S. Army, | upon receipt of 10 cents in coin 


“ ies Disks hen thas theese: cond, | address 8s » pataly. 
F. BANN E uM AN, 579 Broadway, New York, 


4 Attention, Fishermen! 


If you wish to make a record as a fisherman you 
| — have a copy of ‘‘ Practical Pointers for 


ise onangling. Ittells 


,0ut Boats, Rods, Rod Holders, Reels, Lines, 


ns, etc.,etce. This book 
S. or Canada promptly 
orstamps. Write your 


. FISHER, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 








a 7 ”™ =e 
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The Finest Line 
of Plate and Film 


Cameras 


in the World 
is the 


Century 4 








Send for Catalogue 
describing exclusive 
features possessed 
by our goods. It’s 
free for the asking. 
We make Cameras 
for the Professional 
and Amateur from 
$8.00 up. 


Century Camera 
Company 


- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Department B. 
















— 











~~ 
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STA CAM 


KES everything within half a circle, making a picture five inches high by twelve 
inches long; or you can stop the revolving lens at di:ferent points and make expos- 
ures either four inches long, or six inches, or ten, depending upon how mtch you 
want to get ia the picture. No wasted film. The revolving lens moves at dif- 

ferent speeds, so you can gauge your exposure accurately. The exposure of the film is on the 

same principle as the focal plane shutter for pictures of moving objects. Our catalogue tells of 
its many uses—free. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO., 1231 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis, 











le 
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2 “PLANNLICHER” REPEATING RIFLES 
z The Most Powerful Smokeless Rifle Manufactured. 


CALIBRE 8 mm. or .315; 44 gr. of Walsrode Smokeless Powder; 235 gr. Nickel Mantled Bullet 
















@ RIFLES WEIGH 6% to7 pounds ; 24, 26 or 23 in. barrels. Carbines weigh 7% lbs. ; 17-inch barrel = 
+  § 
= : 
2 No. 2 Rifle. Fy 
= alta ig poh uaa siednniainandl 4,500 yds. = 
= Gb Ei sie cnsendpnesssis -d0% 3,000 “ = 
= EE EE ER cies a aieersesessurcg Se = 
od Velocity at muzzle, 2,000 feet per second. = 
= Penetration of full mantled bullet, 50 in. of pine. © 
~~ + . —_ ° ° ° . - = 
= No.1 Rifle. Extra Finish, Raised Matted Rib, half octagon Barrel, with Sling Swivels oo 
oy 7 Hair Trigger, Checkered Pistol Grip, Double Reversible Front Sight, $40 = 
= No. 2 Rifle. Plain Finish, octagon Barrel, Checkered Pistol Grip, Hair Trigger....... 30 & 
@ No.3Carbine. Military Finish, round Barrel, with Sling Swivels............ ieee 20 = 
= Cartridges in tin magazine cases of 5 each, per 100...... as, Stnheeaersiens 3 & 
= Calibre, .315 Cartridges—in Tin Magazine Case e 
% Cartridges are made with full Nickeled Mantled Bullets for target use or defense, and = 
= partly mantied for use on game. They are loaded with ‘‘ WALSRODE” SMOKELEss Powper. 

& he Magazine case drops out automatically when emptied by discharge of the last cartridge, > 
@ and the weapon is then ready for seeeeing, ; 

= . , For Large Game, Target Practice, or Defensive Purposes these arms have no equal, re- = 
@ @uiring no elevation up to 300 yards. , t . 
= By a simple locking device, these arms are made perfectly safe from accidental discharge. = 
a They are strong, very simple in construction, and beautifully finished; can readily be taken 
= apart and reassembled in a few minutes’ time; and all parts (being accurately made to gauge) = 
> are interchangeable. Full instructions with each. Manufacturers’ sole agent for the U. g a 
= A. H.FUNKE, 103 Duane Street, N. Y. $ 
PLM L HN So t fadol | lade] |] ego' 1] eSo] 1 | <gol || eSol | Lego Leger ogee] [Se lado I lagol I Sol Set Legel I sSor iegol deol Neen lege gel tiesto Se 
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“NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR.”’ 


SOLID COMFORT§ON A PNEUMATIC MATTRESS, 


The Best 


Pneumatic Mattress 


BECAUSE there isn’t a particle of metal in it but the valve. 

BECAUSE it is the Lightest A No. 1 Camp [lattress, weighs only 10 pounds. 
BECAUSE it is made substantially and thoroughly. 

BECAUSE it is one solid piece, nothing to come apart. 

BECAUSE we know it is. 

BECAUSE thousands say so. 





* mattress in my camping tours, and I am enthusi- 
In the bad lands of the West and the 
with their cow-boy “ bedrolls,” 
DAN BEARD. Oct. 14th, 1901. 


For two years I have been using your * Recreation’ 
astic over it. My wife, also, has one, and is just as enthusiastic. 
Rocky Mountains, the bed gave us perfect comfort; and our companions, 
who began by scoffing were soon filled with envy. 





The Pneumatic Beds area great success. If I had had one when I first went West, I would have saved 
years of rheumatic suffering. 1 prophesy that within five years every cow-puncher and hunter will have one 
and consider it as essential as his saddle or his furs. Some of my friends put their air bed to a novel use the 
other day. They had to cross a deepand wide sheet of ice-cold water. The happy thought to use the bed 
came tothem. They blew it up and both crossed with ease and comfort on it. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 








There is no more hunting a Aode in the ground or a o//ow between spruce boughs for my old “ Azp 
bones,’ ’ for the mattress you made me makes ev erything smooth, even a little moss on the ice in Alaska and 
the “*mat’’ on top—‘ your dreams are sweet. Where my hunting ground can be reached by boat or 


horse, your mattress will always be a part of my ou/fit. 
DALL DE WEESE. LIncoLn PARK ORCHARDS AND FRUIT LANDS, CANON City, CoLo. 








3 SOUTH STREET, 


Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co. ‘new york city. 


Ask for Catalogue S, and mention FIELD AND STREAM. 


“THE CURSE OF CAMPING IS RHEUMATICS; THE CURE FOR RHEUMATICS 
IS PNEUMATICS.” 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 








THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


ms’ <4 Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove 2¢ fit all over. 






For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the 
Standard among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and En- 
gineers (who demand the best) and we have learned through our per- 
sonal contact with them how to make a perfect boot. 

Putman Boots are in use in nearly every civilized country in the 
World. They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proof, Made to Meas- 
ure, Delivery charges prepaid, and cost nomore than others. Send for 
Catalogue of over 30 different styles of boots. Also Indian 
Tanned Moosehide Moccasins: 

Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high, Bellows Tongue, Made on any style 
toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calt Skin, tanned with the grain of 
the hide left on; (Our Special Tannage) making the leather water proof, black or 
brown color, large eyelets and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around 
top, sole, light. medium or heavy. The soles are Genuine Hand Sewed, (making them 
soft and easy) and made of the best Water Proof Oak Sole Leather. 


Made to measure and delivered in the U. S., Canada or $7 50 


SE DR cocsenveces Suite deeete , 
H. J, PUTMAN & C0. Send for Order Blank 


showing 
25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. how to measure your Foot. 
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— PAGE.FENCE 





IT TAKES A POWERFUL WIRE TO HOLD BUFFALO, 


or Bulls, or other powerful domestic animals, and that is one reason 
why we use double-strength wire for all the horizontals in all Page 
Fences. 

Another reason is that common wire will not hold the coiled spring 
feature as applied to Page Fences. 


All styles of Stock and Farm Fences constantly on hand. 





Box 390. PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 

















44a PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 
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STEVENS 
RIFLES 



















If your dealer does not keep 
Stevens 
~ Rifles 


do not accept some other 
% gun of questionable accu- 
racy. We'll sell you direct; 
cash with order at above 
prices. 

Send stamp for one hundred 
and thirty-two-page Catalogue. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
Box 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Encourage boys to an active, 
rollicking, out-of-door life in 
field and forest, conducive to 
health and affording a practi- 
cal acquaintance with Nature 
without which no boy’s edu- 
cation is complete. Besides, 
the practice of shooting in- 
duces steadiness, delibera- 
tion, accuracy; valuable 
qualities in any business of 
life. : 


No. 17, Open Sights, $6.00 
No. 18, Target Sights, $8.50 


22, 25, 32 Caliber; rim fire. 
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are superior for 


Big Game Shooting 


PETERS 30-30, loaded with King’s 
Semi-Smokeless Powder, contain 
the Merits of Smokeless Cartridges 


without the Faults. 


For Revolver Shooting Peters Cartridg 'v 
repeatedly acelled 

For Indoor Gallery Shooting they have held 
the WORLD'S CHAMP 1ONS 


PETERS RIFLE AND PISTOL CAR- 
TRIDGES are loaded with King’s 
Semi-Smokeless Powder, and cost 
no more than ammunition loaded with 
ordinary powders. 


Peters Shotgun 
Cartridges 


Pee ee ee ee SS 


IDEAL NEW VICTOR — REFEREE — LEAGUE ¢ 
Loaded with King’s Smokeless, Semi-Smokeless and ¢ 

Black Powder, have no superior for any purpose. « 

| 

6 e 

< 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 

Eastern Depa ee eee erst ,» New York. Cincinnati, Ohio d 
Agents: — * CHICAGO, II iLL. 7 PITTS PA ST Lot Ss Me e 
Fe PP e Te Ye OSS e ea aaa 








Are You Following Our Great 


10,000 Mile Cruise { 











OLD SHELLS 


WITH 


Dupont Smokeless 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Go., Wilmington, Del, 








‘* Smokeless 
Powder ”’ 


CANNOT Leak ~N ' WATCH 
BI pe SE eN rH 
EXCELLED Y Sid: oe WORK 
FOR ee * OF 
TRAP a ye THOSE 
OR 71. Wa wre iy WHO 
FIELD Nae yo 
SHOOTING 


ry. . 46-48 Cedar Street 
sWrite The Hazard Powder Co. *** ytw york 
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Our Sportsman President— 














